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(THE Evening Post of this city thinks that the 

recent demand upon the board of education 
made by the Primary Teachers’ Association, for 
more adequate provision for training teachers in 
new branches and methods of study is a ‘‘ sweeping 
criticism” on the Normal College. We cannot look 
upon it in that light at all. All who know anything 
about educational progress know that we are living 
in the midst of changes, and radical ones too. A 
good normal school supplies the means of laying 
foundations, but it does not and cannot forecast all 
future changes. Manual training methods are of 
themselves and must be treated as such. So it is 
but right that when the board of education requires 
these methods to be introduced, it should also be 
willing to afford the means of finding out how to do 
It is one thing for superintendents 
to command teachers and quite another to show 
them how to do their work. 

No class of people are more willing to learn than 
live teachers, and no class more unwilling than dead 
ones. The live teachers of this city have asked the 
board for help, and we believe the gentlemen com- 
posing this board will grant their request. 





UST now “Courses of Study” are under con- 
_sideration. Last week serious trouble was ex- 
perienced in a neighboring city because some teach- 
ers would have technical geography kept in the 
schools. Some of them had asked book questions 





for twenty-five years, and were wedded to their idols. 





When asked why they opposed their modification 
or perhaps their abolition they replied, ‘‘ It affords 
such excellent mental discipline.” Yes, mental dis- 
cipline! Then why not study the Sioux Indian 
language? What magnificent mental gymnastics 
it would give! The world is slowly learning that 
truth isin things, always ; and thaterror, lies inour 
conception of things. Let our courses of study bring 
pupils face to face with realities. Even Latin and 
Greek can be made real. We heard of a teacher 
who bad all of his pupils talking Latin to him with- 
in a year after they commenced to study it. How 
did he do it? He talked Latin to them, and they 
were obliged in self-defence to talk Latin to him. 

We soon get into ruts in everything unless some- 
thing lifts us out of them. It is a good thing to 
keep courses of study under criticism, and we hope 
they may be kept in such a place for many years to 
come. 





AST week was crowded with commencements 

and national gatherings. Among other meet 
ings the Christian Endeavor Society held its ninth 
annual convention at St. Louis, the New York State 
Sunday School Association conducted its fifteenth 
meeting in Brocklyn, and a monster temperance 
meeting was held in the Tabernacle Church in this 
city. These in the largest sense were educational 
conventions. All Sunday-schools are seminaries for 
instruction, enrolling thousands of pupils. The 
Christian Endeavor Society has a membership of 
100,000 in this state alone, and true temperance 
workers are all seeking to educate public sentiment. 
We extend to those societies, and all similar ones 
the right band of fellowship as members of the great 
army of teachers. Who are teachers? Not merely 
public and private school principals and instructors. 
All are teachers who are working to elevate human- 
ity, to create higher ideals, and advance the sum of 
human happiness. 
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‘pHs week a thousand posters in this city inform 
the lovers of ‘‘sport” that there is to be a great 
base ball game between the Yale club and the 
Princeton team. The professionals will be on hand, 
bets are already taken, and the pool is in active 
operation. What is the meaning of all this? Evi- 
dently that we are fast driving manly sports into 
the means of making money out of silly people who 
are willing to risk their funds on the issue of a base 
ball game. Schools must keep athletics out of this 
bottomless pit or they cannot be counted among 
educational forces of any appreciable value. Mr. 
Depew recently said that during the first two bun- 
dred years of higher education there were no 
athletes. We should say that during all that time 
all farmers’ sons who lived to grow up were athletes. 
They plowed, hoed, hunted, fished, mowed, cradled, 
dug, lifted, ard chopped, all the early years of their 
life. Many boys, who afterward became members 
of Congress, wore coon-skin caps and homespun 
clothes until they went to college, and some of them 
long after. Then came atime when the average boy 
could do nothing except recite his text books. Ath- 
letes, were not to be found, and as Mr. Depew saysa 
man was thought to have no chance of heaven un- 
less he was consumptive or had the dyspepsia. 
Now, if we can exalt physical culture and keep out 
professionalism we shall do well. The old school 
didn’t need gymnasiums, but we do. Let us 
build and equip them, in the best possible manner. 
They will do good. Mens sana in corpore sano. 





‘THs week we meta Brooklyn business man of 

seventy-two, who asked after his old teacher, a 
college professor of eighty-three, who is still teach- 
ing in the same room where for fifty-two years he 
has been meeting his classes. When a young man 


he was principal of an academy in a hill town in 
Connecticut, and this Brooklyn business man, then 
a boy, attended his school. The influencesand im- 
pulses he received under this teacher made him 
what he has been. It is not often that two lives run 
on so near together, and so strinkingly as these. 
Results are here seen that are generally covered up, 
but if the unwritten history of the work of teachers 
could be brought to light much would be revealed 
that must remain obscure. But there is a marked 
contrast between this old teacher and his pupil—the 
latter is rich, the former is poor. This Brooklyn 
man has bought and sold until now he counts his 
hundreds of thousands; the teacher has bought 
nothing except the necessities of life, and sold 
nothing, as New York counts selling. In business 
circles the old teacher is not even mentioned, while 
his pupil has long ago attained an enviable record. 

This is allold. Socrates said, ‘‘Ihave nothing to 
scll and nothing to buy.” His wants were few and 
readily satisfied. What he left was worth nothing 
in the Athenian market. Aristotle was rich through 
the munificence of his famous teacher Alexander ; 
but Plato was poor. But whois rich ? This would 
lead us into a sermon ; we will not preach it ; it is 
already preached, and will be again and again to the 
end of time. He is poor—miserably poor who 
does nothing to elevate his race, even though he 
counts hismillions. Heisrich—surpassingly rich 
who lifts up those whom he meets, inspires others 
to do good and be good, even though he is as poor as 
old Diogenes. Rich is a comparative word. Good 
teachers understand the fact. 





T will be many years before the truth will be 
generally recognized, that man to be really 
benefited must be morally and intellectually bene 
fited. There are people who set up as reformers, 
and they mean well too ; but they look at matters 
from a very low standpoint. They are going to 
benefit a man by benefiting his outward condition; 
the true way is to benefit his inward condition. At 
the great temperance congress, Samuel Gompers 
presented what he called the workingman’s side: 
‘*Law does not make men sober. Sobriety and temper- 
ance result from improvement in men’s condition and 
surroundings ; high wages bring this about. It is in the 
physical and moral condition of the workingmen that we 
must seek for the cause of intemperance. The climate 
too is very trying, and stimulants are indulged in to tone 
the system up.” 

Here is a moral recipe to cure intemperance 
‘Pay more wages.” Puta drunkard in a good 
house, with plenty of food and good clothes and he 
will reform! Now there is but one way to improve 
mankind; improve the moral and intellectual part 
of man. The surroundings of a man express his 
internal condition. We say, therefore, improve the 
schools, improve the teaching skill, improve men 
morally and intellectually—that is the starting 
point. 

Dr. McCosh of Princeton College put the matter 
clearly in a few words. He looks over a wide field. 
There is need of a knowledge of the evils of alcohol 
as well as a law to forbid its use. He continued: 

‘*T say use all means to put down rum drinking but 
the best of all means is to educate the young. As for 
politics, get the constituents on your side and you will 
soon get the politicians. The children of to-day will be 
the constituents in a few years. School books on tem- 
perance shouldn’t use the word temperance, but should 
simply describe, in the easiest werds to be understood, 
the scientific results of alcohol on the stomach and brain. 
Children so trained would be the most effective agents 
for reaching the parents.” 

We put these matters before the teacher, because 
they are the ones who must, afterall, make this 
nation become a non-user of alcohol. Teachers, you 
can cause the next generation intelligently to lay 





azide the use of alcohol. Will you do it? 
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‘ METHODS IN INDIAN EDUCATION. 

All educational processes must, in the main, be the 
same, at least they must all have certain common 
principles,on which they stand, and certaincommon 
ways of carrying them out. All human beings are, 
in the main, educated alike. Yet it}is common to 
hear of ‘Indian education,” ‘‘negro education,” 
“idiot education,” etc. The difference between 
these terms is less than many who have not studied 
educational processes imagine. A good school for 
Indians is a good school for negroes—a good school 
for everybody. We have an example of this ina 
recent letter of Elaine Goodale, supervisor of educa- 
tion among the Sioux. In her work she adopts the 
sound principle of conceding to the Indians the 
right of pronouncing upon the number and kind of 
schools to be supported by their money. Here she 
shows her wisdom. Educational processes cannot 
do very much, if in advance of the people. 

She says:— 

‘* As I journey over the prairie country, pausing at 
every tree-fringed creek that borders the bell-capped 
school-house—perhaps the sole frame building in the In- 
dian village—I take care to talk with some of the princi- 
pal beneficiaries of the school and ask their opinion, 
respectfully ; I listen to them seriously ; I reply to them 
after due consideration. I do not treat these shrewd, 
experienced men as children, but as men who have 
opinions to express, anda right to express them. Some- 
times their native caution gains the upper hand, and 
they answer me in general terms. Occasionally I hear 
an unworthy or an idle complaint. Frequently, how- 
ever, their frank statements and shrewd criticisms have 
been of service to me.” 


This is good. Concerning the marks of a good 
teacher, she finds that among the Indians matters 
stand about the same as among the English. 


‘* You will never hear,” says one gray-headed man, 
‘“‘a complaint from any one regarding that school. 
There is no complaint possible. Every year there are 
a crowd of children at the gate who cannot be admitted. 
If there were two more schools like it at the agency, 
they would all three be full.” 

“ That woman,” says another man at another place— 
a camp school—‘‘ that white woman of whom you speak 
was the best teacher we ever had. We are all her 
friends. She worked hand in hand with the church— 
she was president of the Woman’s Guild—she visited 
the sick. Our girls were neatly dressed then—see how 
ragged they look now! Our children all spoke English. 
I wonder who took our good friend away from us? Will 
you not write a letter and ask her to come back?” This 
after three years’ absence of their ‘‘ good friend ” ! 


A bad teacher is known there by about the same 
characteristics as everywhere else. 

An Indian naively remarked: ‘‘ Our teacher likes to 
shoot rabbits and prairie-chickens, He likes it so much 
that he is often gone all day, and the bell does not ring 
for school. When the land was opened to the white 
people, he made haste to take up a ctaim—he built tha; 
little house over there, and he did not teach school for 
many days. I wish you would ask our father in 
Washington to send us a teacher who attends to his 
business.” 


This is good. ‘‘ A teucher who atiends to his busi- 
ness.” No civilized man could have said any- 
thing better. Then Miss Goodale follows with a 
story that is so well told we reproduce it here, 
knowing that it will give our readers new ideas 
concerning Indian education: 

“On one of the scores of pretty, winding creeks scat- 
tered over the Sioux country there stands a neat little 
school-house, with its belfry atop and its wing for the 
teacher’s dwelling-room—one of many such, But this 
school-house is empty and deserted. It is nearly two 
years since that bell has rung out a summons ‘to the 
children, who play about the village in rags, I am told 
that the people wish very much to have this school 
re-opened, and in order to see and hear for myself I send 
for my team and drive out there in the teeth of a threat- 
ening black cloud and occasional fierce dashes of rain, 
alternating with hot sunshine. We drive first to the 
little chapel, opposite the school-house, on the further 
side of the creek, and here 1 hold parley with the native 
catechist, whose strong face brightens wonderfully as I 
address him in his mother tongue, 

**Do the people here wish to have the school re- 
opened?” ‘‘ Yes”—heartily spoken. ‘‘How many 





children are there?” 
given after a moment’s thought, ‘ All of scbool age?’ 
‘*Yes”—and he holds his hands at varying distances 
from the ground to indicate the height of the children. 
“Can you give me a list of the names?” He disappears 
within the house and returns in a very few minutes 
with a neatly ,written: list of twenty-eight names. 
‘*Now,” Isay, ‘‘I want to see some of these children 
and talk to their parents. Will you go with us to their 
houses?” The young man instantly assents, and directs 
us to several houses near by, where I become acquainted 
with thirteen of the twenty-eight children, and identify 
them with as many of the names on my list. The par- 
ents produce their little ones with alacrity, and appear 
delighted with the suggestion of a school. Old Eagle 
Dog, when he hears why I am there, grasps my hand 
with much cordiality, and delivers a long and effective 
harangue, ‘‘ Look at our school-house !” he exclaims, 
pointing to the deserted building on its grassy knoll 
overlooking the creek. ‘‘I thought that the school- 
house door should stand always open, that those in search 
of wisdom might go in! Why does the ‘‘ Great Father” 
keep the door of his school-house locked ?” 

Finally, I take a nearer view of the building, which 
appears to be in good order, and peeping in at the win- 
dow, see a school-room furnished with all the requisites, 
including an organ andasewing-machine. Pictures and 
maps hang on the walls; the living-rooms contain the 
necessary furniture. Everything is undisturbed, even 
the large wovud-pile outside. I get out my camera and 
take a photograph of the scene, intending to let it tell its 
own story to ‘‘ the powers that be.” 

After all, we must conclude that the problem of 
Indian education is not so different from that of 
Caucasian and negro education as many imagine. 


‘* Nearly thirty,” is the reply, 





A SCARCENESS.—ITS CAUSE. 





The Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, ministered 
to by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, for many years, is find- 
ing it a difficult thing to get his successor. They 
have come to the conclusion that A No. 1 preachers 
are scarce, and they are. But first class lawyers, 
doctors, and teachers, are also scarce. They always 
have been, and they always will be. The reason 
why this scarceness is talked of more than formerly 
is because the people have come to know the fact. 
Formerly any one who could drone through the 
church service, suited the majority of the people, 
for they hadn’t thought enough to appreciate either 
ideas or the want of them. The form was enough 
for them. A doctor suited the people if he bled, 
physicked, and blistered according to established 
usage. The teacher was popular if he made his 
pupils study the book through the influence of in- 
centives much more painful and forcible than wise. 
The few really good doctors and teachers had a hard 
time of it. But times have changed, and we have 
changed. A minister who drawlsand drones is 
soon invited to step down and out, the doctor who 
practices after the old 1pecac, calomel, and cathartic 
plan, soon finds himself without patients. The peo- 
ple won’t stand the nonsense. The teacher who 
makes his pupils learn after the chapter and verse 
method of the olden time is pushed aside. 

But here we meet a difficulty. The culture of 
congregations has far outrun the supply of preach- 
ers. Soit is that the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian church is on a still hunt for a pastor, and 
with poor success. They can’t find the right man. 
As our schools become more and more emancipated 
from the grinding despotism of cast-iron grading, 
more and more will they demand real teachers in 
place of child-drivers and hearers of recitations. But 
this demand isincreasing. Teachers, who are teach- 
ers, are wanted. Note this fact, for itis a fact. The 
fossil is soon to be cabineted as a curiosity of the 
past ages, and the Jive animal is to take its place. 
Our normal schools are waking up the people, and 
they are coming to know a good teacher when 
they see one. The present generation may not see 
the teachers’ day, but the coming will, for it is com- 
ing—coming just as certain as the coming age is 
coming. Those who are to standany sort of chance 
for remunerative employment in the school-room, 
must be teachers. This word is coming to mean a 
great deal ; yes—everything. 





THE ‘HENRY BARNARD FUND.” 


oe 


Pedagogical Dept. N. Y. University, $250.00. 
New York School of Phonography, 10.00. 
South Dakota Normal School, 18.00. 
A Friend, E. B., 5.00. 
Oswego Normal School. 30.00. 
R. H. Caruthers, Louisville, 1.00, 
Grace Gilfillon, St. Louis, 5.00. 
G. G., Pittsburgh, Pa., 2.00. 
A Teacher, New York City, 1.00. 
E. Cutter, o “ 1,00, 
J. W. Schermerhorn, N. Y. City, 1.00. 
H. T. Bailey, N. Scituate, Mass., 2.00. 
Reading Class, Normal School, Castle- 

ton, Vt., , . 1.00. 
Teacher, Phillipsburg, Pa., 1.00. 
R. H. Quick, Redhill, Surrey, Eng., 10.00. 
W. V. Rodrigues, Havana, Cuba, 1.00. 
Ehza M. Elliot, Guilford, Ct., 14.00, 


Commissioner W. T. Harris says: ‘‘I consider the 
matter of very great importance. If you can succeed in 
arousing the educational forces to respond in the sum of 
$10,000 ; I do not know of anything that will redound 
more to the credit of the men and women who are 
engaged in the work of education.” 


Tuis week ten thousand schools held their closing ex- 
ercises, and ten times ten thousand parents and admir- 
ing friends applauded what they saw and heard. This 
in itself is great, because all gatherings for good purposes 
carry with them great influences, even though little 
worthy of being recorded is either said or done. But 
special interest is always attached to what children do. 
And at this season of the year when flowers are in 
abundance, and nature is in holiday dress, 1t1s especially 
fitting that the people should assemble in the school- 
rooms, and give attention tothe processes and results of 
educational work. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be published July 26 
or August 2. The editors do not have the long vaca- 
tions that teachers have. They work fully six days to 
the week, and often ten hours per day. Who wouldn't 
be an editor? 

Dr. McCosH would remove intemperance by moral 
and intellectual means, by teaching the children the 
evils of drink; Mr. Gompers, a Jabor reformer, by 
giving men higher wages. Which is the most sensible? 
True, rich men do not drink as much as poor men, but 
it is because rich men are better educated. Those who 
would reform this world should read the words of the 
Great Teacher: ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
all these things will be added.” 


SoME months since we published a circular to ad- 
vertisers, informing them that the new education had 
become an assured fact, and that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE were very extensively sub- 
scribed for (nearly fifty thousand of the latter) by live 
men and women getting good salaries, and aiming at 
professional fitness, This circular was marked ‘ No. 1,” 
because we intend to issue several. As the department 
of pedagogy of the New York University, the first in the 
world, had just been founded through the efforts of Dr. 
Jerome Allen, with an endowment of $50,000, we noted 
that important fact by placing a picture of him on the 
outside, and stated the fact on the inside. It was 
plainly apparent that this circular related solely to 
advertising, and on its face showed it had no relatiun to 
the editorial office. Hence we weré surprised at the 
internal anguish it caused certain educational editors. 
Not one of them (it is worthy of note) makes mention of 
the remarkable work accomplished by Dr. Allen in 
founding and carrying on the pedagogical department 
of the New York University. The comments upon it 
showed plainly that the great success of THE JOURNAL 
and THE INSTITUTE among advertisers and readers had 
prompted a few to make the issuing of the circulars an 
opportunity to ridicule Dr. Allen. We are ashamed of 
every one of these people. 

The esteemed editor of the Boston Journal of Educa- 
tion, who claims to be actuated by a spirit of fairness 
in his remarks, assumes what he had no grounds what- 
ever for assuming. Having done this, he proceeds to 
administer a rebuke. This mode of conduct is unworthy 
of one who proposes to be a leader of teachers. A spirit 
of just and fair dealing should be especially apparent in 
them. 


E. L. Keiioce & Co. 
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THB YONKERS SCHOOLS.—PRACTICAL WORK 
OBSERVED THERE. 





By ELLEN E. KEnyon. 

Not that the writer expects to dispose of them in this 
report. Oh, no! She doesn’t pretend to know very 
much about them, but what she does know is vastly to 
their credit, and ought to be told. 

In the first place, the Yonkers authorities recognize 
the artistic value of such services as must be rendered by 
teachers of the lowest grade, if the most important steps 
are to be taken toward the promotion of the children’s 
life-long welfare, and pay accordingly. Such an enhght- 
ened public sentiment must repose upon some founda- 
tion, and that foundation must be the character and cal- 
ibre of the local teaching force. The action and reaction 
heer suggested substitute, in Yonkers, a circle of helps to 
educational progress for the circle of hindrances that 
exists in some other localities. 

Then again, to the credit of Yonkers and her school 
principals, be it announced, that the latter, with one ex- 
ception, are women. They might have been politicians, 
or unsuccessful lawyers, or doctors with insufficient prac- 
tice, or Russians, or Prussians, or any other sort of ixter- 
lopers—but they are women. It would be worth while 
for those who think that women cannot discipline large 
schools to pay a visit to Yonkers, if the only point gained 
were conversion from this ridiculous fallacy. 

Asa natural result of the generally luminous atmos- 
phere of Yonkers, indicated above, the discipline, as far as 
the writer was enabled to observe it, is remarkably good. 
There was no rigidity of attitude in the schools visited. 
nor were there any of those unhealthy features that 
sometimes indicate a sad defect in otherwise good schcol 
work, indicating neglect of physical culture. An erect, 
yet easy, carriage was one of the noteworthy traits char- 
acterizing the pupils of those schools. The unconscious 
dignity of character thus bespoken, seems expressed in 
the general conduct of the children, who are attentive 
without being obtrusively so, helpful without being offi- 
cious, ready for a merry laugh, and ready to have done 
with it, too, at the re-call to work. At Miss Spencer’s 
school, an attractive form of dismissal is practiced. 
These children are not sent forth pell-mell, with a 
“ Scat!” nor are they grimly marshaled to the door un- 
der espionage. At a few brief, low-voiced commands 
from their class teacher, they form in the halls, march 
out in orderly double-file, taking care of themselves, as 
young citizens of a republic should, and glance back 
from the gateway for the teacher’s ‘‘ Good-by !” which 
she nods to them from the hall or class-room window. 
Some neglect this parting courtesy, but it is quite gen- 
eral, without having the faintest air of compulsion about 
it. The boys touch their caps, and nearly all smile. 
Then they go quietly on their way. This is the farthest 
possible remove from the boisterious rebound against 
gradgrind rule, that distinguishes the hour of dismission 
in some quarters. 7 

The reminder, ‘‘ Please wipe your feet!” neatly printed 
on the stairway of Miss Dresser’s school combined, with 
many other indications, to show that similar gentle 
means are there used to induce the excellent order that 
pervades No. 2 no less than No. 6. 

The children’s amenability to this sort of discipline 
grows out of the fact that they are interested all day in 
what they have to do—or, to state it otherwise, what 
they have to do is carefully adapted to their growing 
powers, and made interesting by the cheerful planning 
of the teachers, who waste no time in correcting bad 
comporitions, but expend plenty in preparation for good 
ones. Thus 4} hours a day of willing study (the Yon- 
kers schools close their morning session at 11:30) result 
better than five hours of gradgrind. 

As for the character of the teaching, every lesson wit- 
nessed during an entire day’s observation, was worthy a 
Teport in the columns of THE JOURNAL, and perhaps 
some of them may appear in good time. Meanwhile, 

were it not for the tender feelings of Miss Earle, which 
would, perhaps, be grievously hurt, the writer would 
advise every primary teacher who can, to spend an hour 
or a day in watching her teach her large class of little 
ones in No, 2. 


" 
~~? 


THE faculty of the University of Michigan prohibited 
Sparring at field day sports. Boxing is to be henceforth 
excluded from field day sports. This is correct. The 
time will come when the nonsense about base-ball, foot- 
ball, ete., will be excluded. Young men go to college to 
be educated, but as it now is they give more of their 
mand and thought to games than they de to their educa- 
ton. Pretty soon we shall hear of Prof. John L, Sulli- 
waa Harvard or Yale 





GOOD PROBLEMS. 


——— 


By Ws. M. Girrin, Cook County Normal School. 

So many readers of THE JOURNAL were pleased with 
the ‘‘ Pen Problem,” I venture to send another that has 
been equally pleasing to my classes both at home and at 
institutes. Require a diagram to be made and handed 
in by each pupil. I have such papers on file and find 
that the problem has been worked in eight different 
ways—one very long and complicated ; then again, one 
very shortand pointed. All show thought, hence all are 
good. 

Mr. Brown owned a Jot 120 rods square. A railroad 
ran through it as follows: From the northeast corner 
straight southwest to the southwest corner; and from a 
point 80 rods north of the southeast corner also straight 
southwest toa point 40 rods east of the southwest cor- 
ner. What should the railroad company pay for the 
land, lying between these two boundary lines, at $90 per 
acre? Answer, 25 acres. 

We have seen teachers keep up the interest of a class 
by giving a number lesson in story form, as follows: 
(N. B.—The subject of the lesson is time.) 

*If Mary goes to school } of the whole day, 5 days in 
the week, but is excused one hour earlier on Friday, how 
many hours is she at school during the week? 

She goes on a vacation with her mother during the 
summer, and helps to pack the trunks. Her mother 
packs hers in two (2) hours, while it takes Mary } of the 
whole day. How many hours longer does it take Mary 
than her mother? 

They travel on the cars from Chicago to San Francisco 
in 4} days. But the train was 4 hours late. In how 
many days should they have reached San Francisco ? 

Leaving Mary there, her mother took the steamer to 
Sitka, Alaska, being one (1) week on the water. After 
staying in Sitka tor 1 week she returned, but owing to 
the weather was } of a month longer in getting back 
than going, ana was afraid Mary would be lonesome, 
for she had not seen her mother for how many days? 

After spending one month in San Francisco, they re- 
turned home in } of the number of weeks they were 
there. How long was their journey home? How many 
days? 

While there her grandmother taught her to knit, and 


she can knit one pair of mittens in} ofaday. In how 
many hours can she knit 8 mittens? 
For every bour she works she receives 10 cents. What 


part of a day will she need to work in order toearn 80 
cents? *Miss STRINGHAM, teacher. 





A PECULIAR CASE. 





A correspondent writes us as follows : 


‘*I have in my school at present a very intelligent 
young man, not very well-behaved, who cares nothing 
for books. It worries me to think that I cannot manage 
to interest him sufficiently to induce him to apply him- 
self to his studies. This 1s my first experience with such 
an extreme case, and I have tried, but in vain, to correct 
him. Had it not been for my invincible will and untir- 
ing industry, I should have become discouraged. I am 
convinced that there is help for him if the right string is 
pulled. I have long heard the proverb: ‘“ Remove the 
cause, and the balance will care for itself.” But what is 
the cause? It is not because he is studying books that 
are too advanced for him. If that were the case I would 
not wish to offend him by putting him back in his 
classes. Besides, I really think he is capable of keeping 
up with his classes if he would try. Whatcourse would 
you advise me to follow?” 

This case is not as peculiar as it might at first seem to 
be. Here we have a young man of good health, fair 
brain, but uncultivated impulses. He has been left to 
grow up very much as some young trees grow, with 
many sprouts, all vigorous, and all of them struggling 
for the mastery. After a few years most of these sprouts 
will die, but one or two vigorous ones will live. Each of 
these sprouts represents an untamed native impulse, but 
the teacher cannot, like the farmer, at once cut most of 
them off, for the mind is not like a tree. 

The principles to be followed, underlying the training 
of this young man, are these : 

The mind always acts obediently to its strongest mo- 
tives. Motives rule human actions. What one likes to 
do best be 18 certain to do best. The will and the intel- 
lect must be reached thiough the sensibilities. Activity 
is an unvarying attribute of an intelligent mind. Kind- 
ness is a mighty force. Per-onal interest is next. 

With these axioms let us try to solve the human prob- 
lem before us. We will suppose his case, so what we 











say will be stated as thongh it had actually happened. 

After carefully observing him we come to the conclu- 
sion that he likes a good dinner. After a day or two we 
ask him to make usa call. He comes, and we give him 
something to eat which pleases him. We find he likesa 
good game of whist, and as we know how to play this 
game we propose it, and beat him, every time. This is 
a point gained. He likes to jump; we do not, yet we try, 
and he out-jumps us every time, Here is another point 
gained. Ihave a book on whist which I lend him. This 
gives him great pleasure. Then | propose reading some- 
thing interesting to him. I have carefully chosen a selec- 
tion from Sir Walter Scott, and another from Dickens. 
As I have read these many times I hold his close atten- 
tion for half an hour. 

This Was a great gain, and a greater gain when he asked 
to borrow a copy of Dickens. This I lent him with the 
promise that it should be returned within three days. I 
did this because I wanted him to concentrate his mind 
upon this book, He could keep the whist book as long as 
he pleased, but Dickens must be brought back at the time 
mentioned. Then I asked him if he would not make me 
a small box in which I could keep my private papers. I 
knew he could use tools somewhat, and I thought I could 
draw upon him for this helpful piece of work, and I was 
not mistaken. He promised to have the box ready with- 
in a week. 

Now we have gained several points : secured his con- 
fidence, found out his likes, interested him in whist, 
Scott, end Dickens, showed him we could master him in 
an intellectual game, and permitted him to show us that 
he could beat us in athletics. The visit closed under 
favorable circumstances, 

The next day he was not at school, but the following 
day he came early, bringing the volume we lent him with 
him. ‘I have read it all through.” 
we said. ‘‘ Yes,I sat up all night. I couldn't lay it 
down. It's first rate. Can you lend me another book?” 
. But,” we said, ‘‘ you were not at school yesterday. I 
can do nothing for you unless you come to school.” “I 
don’t like school, let me off.” ‘* No,” we said, ‘‘I cannot 
let you off, but I will tell you what I will do, you oan 
read Scott all day in school.” He looked disappointed, 
but said, ‘‘ All right,” and we parted after I sent for the 
book I had promised, and he was soon oblivious to his 
surroundings. We have not space to tell how we con- 
quered this young man, how he made the box, how we 
opened a manual training attachment and put it under 
his care, how he began to be interested in general his- 
tory, then in composing, then in arithmetic and algebra, 
and. after a while in geometry and general literature. 
All of this came along gradually, but cersainly. Within 
three months this young man was completely trans- 
formed. The change was wonderful! How it was done 
can be seen, but the special steps can not be described; in 
fact, as the special steps could not be the same in any 
two cases, it would not be profitable to point them out. 
The general plan can easily be seen. 


‘Is it possible ?’ 


——+ <@- -— 


WOMEN MEMBERS OF BOARDS OF EDU 
CATION. 


Women are now called to administer affairs. This 
comes because they are better educated than ever before. 
An example of this is found in the recent action of the 
University Council of the city of New York in creating 
an advisory board of women, whose special work will 
be devoted to the graduate departments. As the school 
of pedagogy is just now in need of help, their efforts 
will be devoted towards supplying its wants. The mem- 
bers of this board are broad minded, energetic, and edu- 
cated, and are just as capable of organizing and con- 
ducting public enterprises as the same number of men 
could be. We believe that every school, large and small, 
would be benefited by having among its governors a 
number of enterprising and educated women. It goes 
without saying that whoever is to govern, whether men 
or women, should know how to govern. An inefficient, 
stubborn, uneducated, man is no worse and no better 
than a woman of the same character. Public enter- 
prises need efficient persons, whether men or women. 
The question of sex is of no account when efficiency is 
needed. 





ow 

Tux Sun says: ‘‘It is an interesting commentary on the 
boasted powers of man, that all bis ingenuity, stimalat- 
ed by the offer of a reward of $125,000, is insufficient to 
enable him to deal effectively with one of the gentlest 
and least pugnacious animals on earth.” This means 
the rabbit in Australia. Let the boys know this, and 
ask them their opinion. 
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AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


In Harper’s Weekly for May 10 there is a description 
ef a visit to a grammar school in Wolfardisworthy, 
Devonshire. Of course it must not be supposed that all 
English schools are like this; but the writer measured 
the school, as all schools will be measured, by the general 
brightness imparted : 


The school-house was a handsome new stone building. It was 
filthy within. The windows needed washing, the floor needed 
sweeping, the walls were streaked and neglected, the school-mas- 
ter was an unkempt, slouchy fellow, who wore a soft felt hat and 
green goggles and a forsaken beard. The pupils were farmers’ 
boys—ruddy, bealthy lads, but with shock heads of unattended 
hair, with dirty hands, ragged, soiled clothes, and with heavier 
faces than we are used to seeing in America. One lesson never 
taught there was the need of pride. 

On the walls of the boys’ rooms were maps of Europe, the Brit- 
ish Isles, of England, and of Africa. In front ot the map of 
Europe was a huddle of four boys, each with his shoulders bent, 
his spine limbered, his feet in his way, his hands troubling him 
and his lower jaw hanging; no pride, no spirit, no savoir-faire 
about one of them. Not one bad his hair combed, or wore a col 
lar or a laundried shirt. I have seen these conditions approached 
in this country, but never equaled. As for the heavy faces and 
lusterless eyes, those | thank God I never saw in an American yil- 

age school unless as exceptions, while here they were dominating 
characteristics. 

“TI want to see what English school-boys know about the United 
States,” said I. Then, addressing the boys, I asked, “* Where 1s my 
country ?” 

* Across the ocean,” said the only boy who answered at all. 

* How many states form it?” 

* Thirty-eight.” 

“ Any territories 7” 

A grin. 

“There are territories as well as states, aren’t there ?” 

A grip. 

** What is the form of government over there?” 

Blank faces. 

“King? Queen? Czar? What then?’ 

Hanging beads. 

“ What is the government of Switzerland?” 

** A public, sir,” says the one boy who shows signs of life. 

* I know, sir ’—from the benches—“ a republic.” 

** What is New England?” 

* A state,” says the responsive boy. 

** What’s north of the states?” 

* Canada.” 

“ What’s south?” 

No answer, 

This being tedious work, I asked the master for samples of the 
school books. He handed me a geography and a reader. I found 
that the geography told the number of the states, the population, 
torm of government, the principal products, and very little else. 
A number of pages in the reader were devoted to America. It 
was unsystematic and incoherent matter, however. There was a 
chapter on New England, a chapter on California and its big trees, 
one on the Mississippi river, and one on the Middle states. I 
noticed, with a smile, that the English connection with the found 
ing of the colonies was set forth, but their revolt and victorious 
war with England was dismissed with one sentence, “ After the 
declaration of independence,” etc., ete. 

In a dark, poorly-ventilated, cupboard-like room were four 
forms occupied by little girls in charge of a sad-faced young 
woman in black. It was the hour for the knitting lesson, during 
which stockings are made. The little girls are taught needle-work 
from the learning how to sew to the cutting out of a chemise 
The children buy the wool, the school board buys what they make 
with it, and the parents or public purchase the products from the 

school board. A little kindergarten work, such as tuition in colors 
and shapes and pleating with eolors, is taught there. 

When school was out we noticed with fresh surprise the beauty 
of these chiJdren that had looked so stolid and awkward in the 
class-rooms. Stolid and awkward they remained, but they were 
very wholesome, rugged, rosy little chaps and lasses, each one a 
treasure-house of health. We gave pennies to them, and their 
master said, “* They will not spend the pennies. All are taught to 
save. Their parents will buy lambs or calves for them, so that 
when a boy grows up he often owns three or tour cattle.” 

“ Then,” thought I, “ they are forgiven for not knowing more 
of America, since they have learned something that is of greater 
value.” 





oe 
A CONTRAST OF OPINIONS. 


Mr. J. G. Fiteh, the distinguished English educationist, 
has remarked that ‘‘ the great function of a university 
is to teach and to supply the world with its teachers; 
but no university truly can be said to perform the latter 
duty so long as it does not provide adequate professional 
preparation for the teacher’s work.” 

Qn the other hand Superintendent MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, says: ‘‘Instruction in a pedagogical de- 
partment of a university should consist of the following 
courses: History of Education, Psychology and its Re- 
lation to Education, The Science and Art of Teaching, 
Organization and Administration of School Systems, 
School Hygiene. The department should be so organized 
as to invite college graduates and teachers of every 
grade to avail themselves of its privileges.” 

Now, as opposed to all this, President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, says that ‘‘ there is no science of teaching, and 
that he has never learned of a good history of educa- 


tion, nora history of good education,” and so he confines 
Harvard University to the work of improving the scholar- 
ship of its students as a preparation for teaching. We 
note tbat George P. Brown quotes these facts in the 


TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 





The question of technical grammar will never be set: 
tled until those who use it have wisdom enough to adapt 
instruction in it to the grade of pupiJs using it. It is 
wrong for any one to urge its study because it is difti- 
cult, and the pupils must do hard studying in order to 
get the mental discipline needed. It is a well settled 
principle that the mind must be exercised along the line 
of its activities. Distasteful work is drudgery, and the 
effect of drudgery is always stultifying. We hear that 
Principal Snyder, of the Indiana state normal school. 
Pa., is reported to have been soundly criticised in Bucks 
county because he ventured to express a doubt as to the 
utility of the study of technical grammar in ungraded 
schools. We should be disposed to doubt the educa- 
tional soundness of his critics. All good educators agree 
that the study of grammatical forms should come after, 
not before, practice in the use of good language. We 
cannot see how any one can come to any other conclu- 
sion. The fact that children learn to speak and write 
good English without grammars, is enough to point out 
the natural way of learning a language. And the fact 
that the great English authors, whose works we study 
with adwiration, never studied a grammar, and that the 
most notable of all our authors—Shakespeare—lived, 
thought, and died without knowing so much of English 
grammar as the average high school student of to-day, 
is enough to show that a grammar is not by any means 
an essential branch of human study. We have been 
passing through a grammatical text-book craze. It 
commenced almost exactly a hundred years ago, and 
culminated in its intensity about ten years ago. Twenty 
years ago it would have cost almost any principal his 
place to have written against grammatical text-book 
study. Then diagramming, parsing, and analysis was in 
the full tide of its glory. But a new thought has been 
entering the minds of teachers, and it is now difficult to 
find any teacher of eminence who defends the grind of 
the past. Weadmit that there area few, but the number 
is small, and daily growing smaller. Thisis a good omen. 
It shows that we are getting our heads into the light. 

The present is auspicious for those who wish to give 
their pupils such a love for English classics as the old 
Greek boys had for their poets and orators. We are 
now studying Shakespeare, Addison, Dickens, Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Hawthorne, as never before. The present 
generation of boys and girls will know English classics 
far better than their parents do, and it will make them 
better men and women because of ths knowledge. 
There is a mighty, moral, elevating power in good litera- 
ture. All inspiration, wherever found, is elevating. 
Let us have more of it. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


June 21.—SELF AND PROPLE. 
June 28.— DOING AND ETHICs. 
July 5.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
July 12.—EARTH AND NUMBER.‘ 














PHYSICAL CULTURE—V. 


By WILL K. TOWNSEND, Albany, N. Y. 
That conscious strength assumes weak attitudes, and 
vice versa, is a Delsarte principle. The wise man is char- 
acterized by simplicity of manner ; the strong man has 
an air of repose. There is the teacher whcese arms fall 
relaxed, whose voice is always mild. He is calm and 
unmoved as a mountain, and likea mountain commands 
our respect and admiration. Something in his bearing 
impresses his pupils with a sense of power in reserve. 
Such a teacher does not spend much time in maintaining 
order in the cJass-room. Children at once recognize his 
strength from his attitude. It is the genius of the dis- 
ciplinarian, we are told. In reality it is little more than 
self-control and a perfect repose of manner. And there 
is the teacher who has the appearance of strength. He 
is the embodiment of activity. His requests are made 
with emphasis. Commands take the place of sugges- 
tions. His nerves are always at high tension. His atti- 
tude is that of one under excitement. He is constantly 
clasping and unclasping his hands as if to repress great 
emotion, twisting his fingers behind his back, as if he 
had something to conceal, compressing his lips, and knit- 
ting his brow. He never has a moment to spare, and is 
usually in such haste that he cannot even speak deliber- 
ately. Asa rule, his arms rest upon bis hips and he does 
not feel quite right unless he is holding something in his 
hand to keep the muscles rigid. What is the cause of it 
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all? Go back to his boyhood days. He was a nervoug 


child who passed most of his time indoors, with little 
sunlight, fresh air, orexercise. Physical training had no 
place in the curriculum in those days. Now his infly 
ence is conspicuously visible in the posture, manner, and 
walk of his pupils. You can see among them, the quick 
contraction of the eye that sooner or Jater results in im- 
paired vision, the same nervous clasping of the hands, 
the uplifting of the shoulders, and the ungainly walk, 

A great deal of thisawkwardness can be remedied. Nor 
is awkardness the only evil resulting. St. Vitus dance 
and kindred diseases follow, many of which might be 
prevented if the pernicious habits of heredity and imita- 
tion were destroyed in early life. Youth is the time to 
uproot them. ‘* Never in any action of our lives should 
we expend more force than is absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of it. All the emotions of the soul are 
treasures. Let us carefully economize them until the 
moment comes to employ them to advantage,” says Le 
Gouvé. Many of us waste more nervous force than we 
use. The conservation of nervous energy is desirabie, 
considered apart from the baneful effects of its loss. 
Shall we ever acquire that charming repose of manner 
that is the characteristic mark of good breeding ? If only 
we could be induced to relax a little! If you would be 
strong, relax. If you would be less nervous, relax. If 
you would be graceful, relax. The armsand hands should 
be de-vitalized when not employed? Relaxation should 
not be confounded with lassitude, however. A flower 
swaying in the breeze is graceful. The same flower 
hanging to a half-broken stem is pitiable. Relaxation 
implies a wealth, lassitude a poverty, of vitality. Lack of 
animation is not relaxation. 

Said a teacher to me a few days ago: “I promised you 
I would practice the gymnastic exercises ten minutes 
each day for two weeks. Now, instead of abandoning 
them, I give twenty minutes daily to them, and if I neg- 
lect my morning drill I feel the need of its invigorating 
influence much as a man accustomed to intoxicating 
liquors feels the need of his stimulant. I rely apon it for 
strength and vivacity to carry me through the work of 
the day.” The consensus of opinion, among teachers and 
older pupils who have been interviewed upon the sub- 
ject, is that ten or fifteen minutes daily consumed in ex- 
panding the lungs to their fullest capacity, and in the 
practice of other exercises, is time well spent, as it greatly 
assists them to endure the strain on nerves and !:rain 
that work in the class-room imposes. 

The vice of our education is the vice of the times, of 
the people—superficiality. We are contented with the 
appearance of things. Our pupils boast of the number 
of subjects they study, and like to carry an arm full of 
books to and from school. Our teachers pride themselves 
upon the high percentages their pupils get, on the writ- 
ten tests. We do not pause to investigate the actual 
facts. Wedo not ask if Frank and John have common. 
sense, and whether they apply their judgment to ordi- 
nary affairs or not. So in our gymnastics, we are satis- 
fied with appearances. We believe that we are doing a 
great deal to promote the health of our pupils when we 
have them go through certain movements in which, at 
most, the muscles of the arm and leg are brought into 
play. But how much attention do the vital organs 
receive? Surface development is comparatively a small 
thing. It is the inward awakening that manifests itself 
in the brightened eye, the firm, elastic step, the animated 
look, the erect, graceful carriage, the good digestion, the 
freedom from headache and otherills, etc., that we main- 
tain should be sought. 

A word about gymnastics to music. The multiplica- 
tion tables can be memorized by singing them. Indeed, 
I understand that this was at one time a favorite mode 
of recitation. But it does not follow that multiplication 
can be taughtin this fashion. With music, your pupils’ 
movements willundoubtedlybe somewhat more rhythmic 
than they would at first be without it. But the tendency 
is always to pay more attention to the air than to the 
movements, and, after a time, the exercise degenerates 
into motions without energy or vivacity, and which, for 
all purposes of development, might as well be dispen:ed 
with altogether. In the gymnasium where apparatus is 
employed, music may, in some cases, be used advantage- 
ously. In the ordinary school-room, I do not favor any- 
thing that tends to dissipate, rather than concentrate, 
the attention. If you have gymnastics solely for amuse- 
ment, or for rest, let them be accompanied with music, 
but not otherwise. Many things indicate a revolution in 
opinion and practice, regarding physical edvcation. 
The change may be gradual, but it is coming. The ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Shall we train the body?” is already answered in 
the affirmative. The problem that now confronts us is 
“What is the best plan to pursue?” What reasonable 





method can be employed to advantage ? 
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“Eternal vigilance is the price of! liberty,” and con- 
stant watchfulness is necessary to free us from evil 
habits. It is not enough to exercise ten or fifteen min- 
utes daily. We must make a determined effort to retain 
whatever is gained by the gymnastics. If we spend five 
minutes a day in learning to lift the chest, and allow it 
to resume its former position for the remainder of the 
twenty-four hours, our emancipation will be tardy. If, 
in our morning practice, we de-vitalize the arms, and 
then permit the old habit of nervously twisting the fin- 
gers to re-assert itself during the rest of the day, we 
simply allow our nerves to tyrannize over us. Evil habits 
will never abdicate, they must be conquered. 

I do not wish to be understood as placing the physical 
needs first, but I believe that just at this time it would 
be well to lay special emphasis upon bo lily training, be- 
cause it hitherto has been neglected. At any rate, the 
claims of the body should not be ignored nor subordi- 
nated, neither can they be without detriment to mind 
and morals. The deterioration of the physical organism, 
asa rule, marks the decline of the moral and mental 
powers, while improvement in the physique has an en- 
nobling effect upon them. 

It is a popular fiction that whatever is simple is of 
little worth. We cannot decide upon the merits of a 
thing until it has been fairly tested. Unless you despise 
arriving at large results through small means, give this 
system of physical culture a fair trial. This is all that is 
asked for it. You will find that the results will justify 
all that has been claimed. Let us abandon the 1da that 
muscular development is all that can be accomplished in 
training the body, and that facts are all that the brain 
requires. 
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TRAINING THE BODY. 





The teacher should make it as much his business to see that his 
pupils grow physically as Le does that they grow mentally. He 
must aim at (1) strength; (2, straightness; (3) gracefulne ss 74 
alertness. The hints here given relate to the ticst two points. 
No. 3 is attained by exercises according to the Delsarte method ; 
No. 4 by games like baseball, croquet, tennis, marbles, etc. The 
teacher should plan to do some training in strength, straight-bear- 
ing, and carrmge, every day.] 

HOW TO GROW STRAIGHT. 

1. Stand with arms folded behind, and one foot eight 
inches in front o. the other. 

2. Draw the head back and tip it as far down behind 
as you can. 

3. Hold the chin up high. 

1. Rest there a moment, and then stand up straight 
again. 

Repeat the exercise six times. 

Breathe deep, full breaths all the time ; slowly and as 
large breaths as you can. 

Repeat this exercise twice each day. 


HOW TO ENLARGE THE CHEST. 


1. 
1. Raise the chin as high up as you can until your eyes 
look up at the ceiling right over your head. 
2. Hold your chin this way a moment. 
3. Take two or three full inspirations slowly. Repeat 
three times, 
Il. 
1. Put your hands upon your hips: fingers in front. 
2. Draw your chin up; throw your head back. 
3. Take one good, full inspiration, very slowly, and re- 
sume the erect position. 
1. Repeat this exercise three times. 

Whatever lifts the chin and throws the. shoulders 
back, enlarges the chest and makes the lungs stronger. 
HOW TO MAKE THE FORE-ARM STRONG. 

a. 
|. Hold your right hand straight out in front of you. 
2. Shut it tightly, drawing in the thumb and each fin- 
ger as Closely as you can. 
8. Open the fingers straight again. 
4. Repeat this exercise twenty times with each hand, 
vigorously. 
After a little practice you can repeat this exercise fifty 
times, 
Il. 
\. Take a stick, cane, or piece of a broom handle as 
long as your arm. . 
*. Stand erect and breathe slowly and deeply, hold- 
ing the chin as bigh as you can. 
3. Take hold of the stick by the end ; hold it as far 
from the body as possible. 
4. Twirl it as far as possible over one way and then as 
far as you can over the other way. 
5. Do this twenty times without stopping. 





After a little practice the number of times may be 
increased to forty, or even sixty and seventy. 


Til. 

1. Hold the stick out in front, with both hands. 

2. Hold the chin up. 

3. Breathe deep and full. 

4, Twist it strongly with your right hand so as to turn 
the stick away from you, but at the same time twist it 
with your left hand su as to turn it tureard you. 

5. Repeat the exercise three times. 

By and by you can twist the stick ten times at one 
exercise. They must be gool hard twists, no make- 
believe affairs. 

IV. 

Various exercises strengthening the fore-arm : 
. Rowing. 
. Carrying heavy weights with both hands. 
House painting. 
. Sawing wood. 
. Boring with a large gimlet. 
. Hammering with a heavy hammer. 
Pulling yourself up on a bar or rope until your chin 
touches your hands. 

8. Lifting heavy weights from the ground. 

9. Pulling on a stout rope. 

10. Climbing up a rope or pole with your hands alone. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE UPPER-ARM STRONG, 


Take any convenient weight in the right hand ; for 
example, a heavy book, a brick covered, or if possible, a 
dumb-bell : 

1. Let the right hand hang easily at your side. 
the chin up. Breathe deeply. 

2. Raise it slowly and steadily until you get it as near 
as possible to your shoulder. 
your body as possible. 

3. Lower the weight slowly until it is at vour side. 

4, Repeat the exercise with your left arm. 

If you grasp your right upper arm in front, with your 
left hand, while you are exercising it, you will tind the 
muscles gruw larger and harden until the weight gets 
near your shoulder. This exercise should not be repeat- 
ed more than ten times at first with each hand without 
stopping. After some practice the number of times can 
be much increased, 


Hold 


Keep your elbow as near 


REMARKS AND CAUTIONS, 

1. No two pupils can use the same weights or take the 
same amount of exercise. 

2. Gradual improvement is all that can be expected. 

3. Never permit a strong boy to ‘show off.” The 
ambition of a weak, determined child will lead him t 
exert himself beyond the limit of safety. 

4. Heavy weights are extremely useful in physical exer- 
cise, but they MUST BE under the control of a teacher. 
If they cannot be, their use should be abandoned ; more 
injury than good will result. In some schools they are 
prohibited because their use cannot be regulated. Here 
is an instance in which the ‘‘ must” should be exercised 
with decision. 

(The above exercises are udapted from Prof. Blaikie’s book on 
* Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls."". We have selected those 


suggestions that can be most easily applied, and added some ot 
our own.) 





*“ TALKS” ON AMERICAN IIISTORY. 

In teaching history there is nothing like having a 
number of important dates around which the minu: 
events may cluster. Avoid loading down the memory 
with chronological details. These are unimportant. 
What is important, is that a clear idea be obtained of the 
men, their motives, toe actions in which they took part, 
and the consequences. Thus the facts will link them- 
selves together in the mind of the pupil, his imagination 
and reasoning powers will be strengthened, and he will 
become something more than a mere repeater of the 
words of the text-book. Below will be found a list cf 
dates that are memorable in American history, each one 
cf which may be made the basis of a very interesting 
talk that will stimulate the pupils to further reading on 
the subject : 

1492—The discovery of the New World by Columbus. 

1607—The settlement of Virginia by the English. 

1614—The settlement of New York by the Dutch. 
1619—The meeting of the first legislative body, House 
of Burgesses. 

1620—The settlement of Plymouth by the Pilgrims. 

1630—The settlement of Boston. 

1776—The Declaration of Independence. 

1777—The surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

1781—The ratification of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 





1783—The Second Treaty of Paris, defining the extent 
of the United States. 

1787—The Constitutional Convention and the Ordin- 
ance of ‘87. 

1789—The beginning of the National Government 
under Washington. 

1793—The invention of the cotton gin by Whitney. 

1807—The successful voyage of the ‘* Clermont.” 

1815—The battle of Lake Erie. 

1842—The Webster-Ashburton treaty, Northeast boun- 
dary. 

1844—The invention of the telegraph. . 

1846—The settlement of Northwest boundary trouble, 

1848—The treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo,—Southwest 
boundary. 

1863—The battle of Gettysburg. 

What pictures that date, 1492, brings up before the 
mind! The teacher should make story telling a promin 
ent feature of history work, and impress on the memory 


the personality of the historical characters. Even the 


youngest will be found interested in Columbus. How 
did he look? Was he tall or short, fat or lean? (A good 
idea of him can be obtained from Irving's work.) Hew 


did he dress ? 
his early life ? 


Was he poor or rich? How did he spend 
(They should make their conception of 
Columbus so vivid that whenever he is spoken of it will 
be called up before them.) What countries did he visit? 
How much of the world was known to people then? 
What was his belief? What were his reasons for it? 
Who finally provided him with ships and men for the 
voyage? Why did he have hard work to get a crew ? 
How did those ships look ? 
found in 


they ? 


Pictures of them may be 
histories and other books.) How large were 
How large are the largest ships of to-day? Then 
it was thought Columbus took great risk in going to 
Tell all the first sight of 
By withstanding opposition, ridi- 


sea in such ships ? about 
land. What land? 
cule, poverty, he united two worlds and made for bimself 
an immortal name. What What 
great injustice was done him? When and where will 
the American fair in honor of the discovery be held ? 
Continue the talks about Columbus until the pupils 


was his character? 


have a perfectly clear idea of the main circumstances 
connected with his voyages, their objects, and their 
results, This will be an admirable beginning for a study 
of the subsequent period of exploration and discovery, 
Many school histories make this as dry as dust, but there 
is no reason why it should not be as fascinating as a 
fairy tale, if properly presented. The search of Ponce 
de Leon for the fountain of youth, De Soto’s wanderings, 
La Salle’s explorations, Balboa, Champlain, all come 
under this head. 

Too little in general is known about the Declaration of 
Independence. It should be studied thoroughly as its 
adoption was one of the greatest events in the world’s 
history. The talks will draw out the causes that led to 
the drawing up of this memorable document, and these 
are given fully in the document itself. The charges of 
tyranny against the king of Great Britain are here set 
forth in general terms. Encourage the pupils to search 
their histories for the special acts of oppression alluded 
to: for instance, *‘ imposing taxes on us without our 
consent.” 
resisted ? 


When and how was this done? 
Why was the law repealed ? 
After the causes that led to the adoption of the paper 
are well known, draw from them a description of the 
assembly that adopted it. What was it called? Who 
composed it? Name some of the more noted men who 
were members of that body. Tell about Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston, the com- 
Who wrote the paper ? 


How was it 


mittee, had studied 


the workings of ancient and modern governments, was 


Jefferson 


deeply read in law,and hence no man of his day was 
better fitted for this important duty. It was adopted 
substantially as he wrote it. 

In what position did the signers place themselves 
with reference to the British government? What 
sometimes done with rebels? What do these words 
mean? ‘ And, for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor”? What can you say of the sign- 
ers’ earnestness, courage, and patriotism? What remark 
did Franklin make about hanging ? 

This is only a mere outline of the interesting talks that 
might be had about this great event. The campaign of 
Burgoyne is another event whose consequences were 
great. The British wished to yet possession of the Hud- 
son river route between Canada and New York, If 
successful they would cut the New England colonios off 
from other colonies, and thus the rebellion would be 
practically crushed. Theexpedition failed. France was 


is 


thus encouraged to help the colonies, and independence 
was finally secured. 
may be taken "1p, 


In like manner the other events 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usuai 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelugence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








INTERESTING THE PUPILS. 





That school should be made attractive to the children, 
is a foundation truth. Very great progress has been 
made in this direction during the last few years, by the 
improved methods of teaching, by object lessons, by 
simple illustrations and experiments ; so that the child 
now looks upon his studies as subjects of real interest, 
not as distasteful tasks to be mastered because he is 
compelled to do so by school authority. But there are 
times when the child tires of the most attractively pre- 
sented studies, and something more is needed to keep 
his interest in the school-room ; it is then that his atten- 
tion may be profitably turned in another direction. For 
such times there are brightening exercises, which may 
be prepared with but little trouble on the teacher's part, 
and into which the children will enter with both pleas- 
ure and profit. The instinct of delight in ‘‘ making 
believe,” felt by even the smallest child, will insure the 
child’s interest in the little plays about to be described. 
He will find in them the diversion which he needs, and, 
becoming absorbed in them, he will lose the awkward 
self-consciousness which in so many children spoils what 
would otherwise be a pleasing manner, and at the same 
time gain a confidence in himself that will be of untold 
advantage to him throughout life. The children will 
talk of this new school feature at home, the parents’ 
interest and help will be enlisted, and every teacher wil 
appreciate the value of whatever will secure the sympa- 
thy and co-operation of the parents, and their occasional 
presence in the school-room, 

The following hints may be found helpful to the 
teacher in this direction. We will call our first exercise 
an illustrated song—the familiar nursery rhyme, ‘ Mis- 
tress Mary.” 

For stage accessories the teacher will need three or 
four yards of brick-colored cambric, the amount being 
determined by the size of the stage, which should be 


marked off with white paint or crayon to resemble- 


bricks, and hung to represent a wall. Two feet in front 
of this wall arrange enough potted plants, from two to 
three feet tall, to make a hedge four feet long, and at its 
foot place several large shells. Cut from cardboard 
half a dozen or more frames to encircle as many child 
faces, and fasten to these a double row of rays, to repre- 
sent those of asunflower. The flower rays are made of 
yellow cardboard of the right shade; or, if there be diffi- 
culty in obtaining this, tissue paper twisted into quills 
or pasted on heavier paper may be used. The rays are 
sewed or gummed to the face frame. Next fit four or 
five little girl faces with petals of pansies, sweet peas, 
daisies, roses, narcissus, etc. All the flowers may be 
easily made by cutting petals of the required shape from 
cardboard, and covering with tissue paper of the proper 
color. The petals of a pansy should be about five inches 
broad, and the other flowers in proportion. For ‘ Mis- 
tress Mary ” choose a little girl who is not afraid to sing 
alone. She should be dressed in a Greenaway gown of 
pink cambric or scrim, made with a very short yoke, 
long full skirt, and short puffed sleeves ; she should wear 
slippers. About her wrists and ankles may be tied 
bands of ribbon, to which are attached tiny bells. She 
carries a small watering pot (empty). The six little sun- 
flowers are stationed behind the wall, with their faces 
only appearing above it, and they nod and sway as they 
sing : 
‘* Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ?” 


Concealed behind the hedge of plants are the other 
little girl flowers, and as Mistress Mary sings her reply, 
while she walks up and down apparently watering her 
garden, they begin te grow and at the end of the song 
stand smiling over the teps of the plants. 

A pretty air for the rbyme is found in ** Mother Goose Quad- 


rille,’”’ published by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 4 





‘* SEVEN years ago I began taking THE JOURNAL and 
began immediately to follow the suggestions therein, as 
to the best methods of managing a school, governing 
unruly boys, etc. Also, I have always derived much 
benefit from its ‘‘ What” and “‘ How.” I can’t speak too 
highly of THE JOURNAL. I am glad to see that it is 
gaining so large a circulation, for thereby its field of 
usefulness is largely increased,” A SUBSCRIBER, 





OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETO. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

JUNE 9.—Edinburg’s library, the gift of Mr. Carnegie, opened.— 
Death of Gen. Chamorro, ex-president of Nicaraugua. 

JUNE 10.—France demands that Egypt be cleared of British 
troops.—End of the ministerial crisis in Argentine—Von Caprivi 
declares his intention of Germanizing Alsace-Lorraine. 

JUNE 11.—City of Rome damaged by striking Fastnet rock.— 
Riots of strikers in Silesia.—Stanley given the freedom of Edin- 
burg. 

JUNE 13.—Raids by Montana I[ndiaus.—Germany welcomes 
American riflemen.—The king of Matableland revoked the charter 
granted the British South African Company. 

JUNE 14.—Germany consents to give up to England all portions 
of the African coast south of Witu, and to renounce all the treat- 
ies made by Dr. Peters north of the Victoria Nyanza. 

JUNE 15.—Poor people starving in Tokio aad other large Japa- 
nese cities. 

JUNE 16.—Dr. Peters, the German explorer, makes treaties with 
Mwanga, king.of Uganda.—The cholera rapidly spreading in 
Spain.—Thirty-two miners shut in a mine at Dunbar, Penn., on 
account of an explosion. 

JuNE 17.—Close of the Brussels anti-slavery conference. 

THE CONGO STATE. 

Work on the Congo railroad is making satisfactory pro 
gress. The principal difficulties to be encountered are con- 
fined to the first ten miles (starting from Matadi), and two 
of these miles of track were completed on the 12th of April 
last. Over one thousand workmen ure employed, under 
the supervision of twenty-five Europeans. But while 
internal imprc vements are going on steadily and swifily 
in the Congo state, its finances are far from flourishing. 
King Leopold finds the annual demand upon him of over 
$200,000 a year for governmental expenses more than he 
can meet. Free trade on the Congo was provided for by 
the Berlin conference ; but import duties are imperatively 
needed for purposes of revenue. A tariff schedule has 
been drawn up by the anti-slavery confereace now in ses- 
sion in Brussels. 


EVILS OF IMMIGRATION. 

The question that is troubling a great many Americans 
is how we can regulate immigration. T. V. Powderly re- 
cently declared that one steamship company had thirty-five 
hundred agents in Europe, and other lines have a propor- 
tionate number. These agents, whose pay depends upon 
their commissions, are not very particular as to the class 
of immigrants they secure. A criminal who pays his pas- 
sage is as good an immigrant in their eyes as the honest 
and self-supporting citizen. Mr. Powderly thinks the evils 
would be abated by not allowing more than two thousand 
immigrants to land in any one week: informing them on 
landing that they must within five years be able to read 
English, and be prepared to take out full citizenship 
papers ; and having immigrant inspectors on board every 
steamer conveying steerage passengers, to mingle with the 
immigrants, and acquaint himself respecting their charac- 
ter and prospects. 





POLITICAL UNION IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 

A political union will probably be established between 
the Central American republics. Representatives of Nicar- 
agua, Honduras, Guatamala, Costa Rica, and San Saly ador 
are now considering a provisional treaty having this end 
in view, the government thus formed to be known as 
“The Republic of Central America.’”’” No doubt they 
would all gain by the union. So many petty governments 
breed jealousies, and hence revolutions and minor political 
disturbances occur almost constantly among the hot- 
blooded populace. The great bulk of the population is 
crude and uneducated. The few who have Spanish blood 
in their veins are easily masters of the many who are of 
Indian origin. The soil is rich, but the people have neither 
enterprise nor ambition. The formation of one govern- 
ment will bring them into communication with the outside 
world, prick their pride, give them self-respect, increase 
their commercial interests, destrey interstate feuds, intro- 
duce new industries, and advance the cause of educstion. 





CHOLERA IN SPAIN.—Asiatic cholera exists in the prov- 
ince of Valencia, said to have been introduced from north- 
ern Africa. It originated last year in the valley of the 
Euphrates, and was carried from there into Persia and the 
borders of Syria. Why is this disease greatly feared ? 





CZAR AND NIBILISTs.—The imperial palace at Gatschina 
was undermined by Nihilists. Several arrests were made. 
Who are the Nihilists ? Where are political prisoners sent 
by the Russian government ? 


—_ 


INDIANS WILL SELL THRIR LAND.—A band of Iowa 
Indians owning a quarter of a million of acres of land have 
decided to sell tothe government their surplus land. The 
effect of this decision will be to break the ring of Indian 
reservations which now completely surrounds the new 


territory of Oklahoma, and prevents its enlargement. The 
action of the Iowas may have a favorable effect also on 
other tribes. Tell about the opening of Oklahoma. 

FAMINE IN THE SOUDAN.—On account of the failure of 
crops in the Soudan, the people are starving, and cannibal- 
ism is prevalent. Dogs, cats, rats, and snakes are also 
eaten. Around Tokar hundreds of persons are dying daily, 
and in some other places nearly the whole population has 
perished. Relief has been given by the English govern- 
ment in every district that can be reached, but places in 
the interior are beyond its control. Around Suakim two 
thousand persons are being fed daily. 





EARTHQUAKE IN FRANCE.—A violent shock of earth- 
quake occurred at Poligny and other towns in the 
department of the Jura, in France. Describe an earth- 
quake. 





FIRES IN THE URAL MOUNTAINS.—Fires attended by 
great loss of life and property have occurred in the mining 
districts of the Ural mountains. Forty persons were 
burned to death, and eighteen thousand made homeless by 
the destruction of the towns, Mention some other de- 
structive fires of recent occurrence. 





GERMANY AND Morocco.—Germany has obtained from 
the Sultan of Morocco the sole privilege of exporting 
wheat and barley for three years. This will arouse the 
jealousy of other nations. Spain, Italy, England, and 
France ask to be left on an equal footing in their relations 
with Morocco. What advantage comes, if any, by restrict- 
ing trade, as in this case ? 





CLOUDBURST IN-KENTUCKY.—A cloudburst occurred near 
Louisville, Ky., that washed away the track of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio railroad. A train was wrecked by running 
into a creek. Several persons were killed. Tell about a 
cloudburst. Describe a waterspout. 

SOUTHAMPTON’S ANNIVERSARY.—Southampton, L. |., 
celebrated, June 12, the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its settlement. A few descendants of the Shinne- 
cock Indians were among those who crowded its streets. 
The town was founded in 1640 by eight young Englishmen 
from Lynn, Mass., who purchased eight square miles of 
land from the Shinnecock Indians for sixty bushels of 
corn and forty coats. Mention some other of the earlier 
towns in this vicinity. 





A STATUE OF EMPEROR WILLIAM.—The Bundesrath 
resolved to erect a national equestrian statue of the 
late Emperor William. The statue is to be placed opposite 
the imperial castle. Competition for the design is to be 
open to all sculptors. 





SURVEYING THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE.—A corps of 
men will survey the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and make obser- 
vations of tidal movement. They will begin with the 
strait of Belle Isle. This survey will be of great value to 
ocean shipping, and especially to New England fishermen. 





A WAR BALLOON BLOWN TO SEA.—Spencer’s war bal- 
loon, which ascended from Chelsea with five passengers, 
was taken south by a strong current. The balloon was 
driven out to sea and fell into the water. The occupants 
of the car were all rescued by small boats. 





DEATH, BUT NO SURRENDER.—A strange tale of war 
comes from the French Soudan. A force of French sol- 
diers marched against Segon, which was defended by 
about one thousand men. When the survivors of the gar- 
rison saw that defeat was inevitable, they blew themselves 
up by setting fire to their powder magazine. 





THE DAHOMAN WAR.—The French captured Onosebou- 
gon, after conflicts with the Dahomians. The forces of 
the Dahomians in the battle, which took place on April 
25, numbered 1,500. All of them were killed. The French 
loss was small. Where else in Africa have the French. 
gained a foot-hold ? 





CHOLERA IN EUROPE.—The cholera has crossed the Cau- 
casus and appeared in the southern provinces of Russia, 
making its way westward. 





SEALERS’ NEw RuseE.—The sealers in Behring sea who 
are determined to fish in waters claimed by the United 
States have adopted a new plan. They have established a 
rendezvous at Sand Point, about midway of the Aleutian 
group of islands. The schooners, when they have collected 
one hundred sealskins, put in there, leave their cargo, and 
then resume hunting. Thus, if they are overhauled by 
the American cutters, they will have so few skins on board 
that they can be thrown overboard or concealed, and all 
evidence of seal poachings removed. 


+e 


Tum Most PoPULAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P.M., daily, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-Car. 








in addition to day cogches, dining, baggage, mail, and ex press 08", 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





Foe AND IcEBERGS.—Lieut. Clover has recently been in- 
ivestigating the subject of dangers to trans-Atlantic vessels 
and has found that the region where icebergs are reported 
in great quantities is southeast of Newfoundlend and 
south and east of the Grand Banks, a region twice as large 
as New York and Pennsylvania. It has enormous and 
countless masses of Arctic ice, never stationary, but drift- 
jing at the mercy of wind and current, and often concealed 
from the navigator by dense fog. The routes south of 
this dangerous region are recommended, but many steam- 
ers prefer to risk a collision with an iceberg in order to 
shorten the voyage a few hours. 





THE PEARL.—Lovers of this peerless gem should remem- 
ber that the market is supplied at the cost of many human 
lives, for the hardships of pearl diving are so great that a 
robust map cannot stand them for more than six years. 
The most extensive pearl fisheries are conducted along the 
coasts of the Persian gulf, Ceylon,and Japan. Every shell 
does not contain this treasure, and bundreds shatter the 
eager expectations of hidden wealth. In color, pearls range 
from deepest black to pure white, frequently yellowish, 
and rarely delicate rose-pink. Their quiet charm kindly 
heightens the liquid green of the emerald, enhances the 
deep-blue light of the sapphire, and deepens the gleaming 
red of the ruby. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN CITIES COMPARED.—Modern 
cities are of enormous size compared with ancient ones. 
The city of Athens itself, including its harbors, numbered 
less than 200,000 as its total population. The model city of 
antiquity was only a classic Newark in point of size. Ap- 
proximately London would make more than twenty such 
cities; Paris, twelve; New York, nine; Philadelphia, five; 
and Chicago, five. 

JAVA’s DEATH PLANT.--The kali mujah or death plant 
of Java, grows from two to three and a half feet in height, 
with long, slender stems, armed with thorns nearly an inch 
long, and covered with broad satin-smooth leaves of a 
heart shape, and of a delicate emerald on one side and 
blood red, streaked with cream, on the other. Its flowers 
are large, milk white, and cup-like, with briar-like thorns 
on therim. They distil a deadly perfume so powerful as 
to overcome a strong man in a short time. The smell is 
something like that of chioroform, and produces insensi- 
bility and at the same time conyulses the muscles of the 
mouth and eyes. No other plants grow nearit. All in- 
sects and birds instinctively seem to avoid all contact with 
it, but when accidentally approaching it have been ob- 
served todrop to the earth, even when as far from it as 
three feet, and, unless at once removed, soon died, evinc- 
ing the same symptoms as when etherized. 





THE ANGRY TREE.—There is a species of acacia which is 
commonly called the angry tree. It reaches the height of 
eighty feet after a rapid growth, and somewhat resembles 
acentury plant. One of these curious plants was brought 
from Australia and set out in Virginia, Nev., where it has 
been seen by many persons. When the sun sets the leaves 
fold up and the tender twigs coil tightly, like a little pig’s 
tail. If the shoots are handled the leaves rustle and move 
uneasily foratime. If this queer plant is removed from 
one spot to another it seems angry, and the leaves stand 
out in all directions like quills on a porcupine. 





A Famous MONASTERY.—The recent attempt to blow up 
La Grande Chartreuse monastry in France with dynamite 
has called attention to this ancient institution. It was 
founded in the Middle Ages by St. Bruno, and stands at 
the top of the Lower Alpine ridge. The hospitality of the 
Grande Chartreuse monks is proverbial ; any visitor there 
is well received, furnished with meals and with a comfort- 
able bed, but for one night only, and that without charge. 
They do agricultural work, abstain from meat, and wear 
coarse woolen garments. The monastery is wealthy, made 
so by the sale of the world renowned cordial, Chartreuse, 
the prescription for which is a secret with the chiefs of the 
order, who at death transmit it to those succeeding them. 
It is made from herbs or flowers growing on the rugged 
slopes of the mountain. 

PaciFic Coast FoREsTs.—Within sight of San Francisco 
are many specimens of redwood, that mark the beginning 
of the finest coniferous forest in the world. It reaches 
north to Puget sound, and far beyond, across British Col 
umbiainto Alaska. Redwoods rule in California, but then 
the spruces, firs, and pines, carry on the great forest to the 
Aretic circle. If wise forestry laws are not made this 
gigantic forest of California will be destroyed in twenty 
years, beyond restoration. 

Lire IN IcELAND.—The people in that far northern re- 
gion sustain life with difficulty. On this account the pop- 
ulation of the island diminished 2400 between 1885 and 1888, 
due principally to emigration to America. In the capital, 
Reykjavik, and the neighborhood the fishermen have 
adopted many improvements in their business. Oil isnow 
carried for smoothing the waves, and improvements for 
fish-curing have been introduced, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








AN UNOCCUPIED FIELD. 


There are many teachers who year by year change from 
one locality to another. The principal cause assigned is, 
the hope of bettering their condition. To meet this expec- 
tation, which is a just and proper one, I would suggest to 
men and women, who possess business qualifications suffi- 
cient to manage a school, the idea of creating places for 
themselves. 

The observation of the writer, extended to many portions 
of the United States, causes him to feel that in nearly any 
community in the United States, a wetl-managed private 
school can be profitably conducted. Nearly every town of 
one thousand inhabitants will support a good private 
school, though of course some towns offer much greater 
inducements than others. A few illustrations from actual 
experiences will demonstrate the position taken. 

In a Pennsylvania iron town, a place one would not con- 
sider as advantageous for a private school enterprise, two 
young men in less than three years, had a roll of over three 
hundred and twenty-iive students. In another more prom- 
ising iron town, in four years an attendance of over two 
hundred students, and property worth more than twenty 
thousand dollars, has been secured. In a lumber town of 
six hundred inhabitants, a private school with one hun- 
dred and twenty-five students is in successful operation. 
Under the shadow of one of our strongest state normal 
schools, a private boarding school nets the owner, clear of 
all expenses, over thirty-five hundred dollars each year. 
A summer normal school in this state nets the principal 
from twelve hundred to eighteen hundred dollars each sum- 
mer session. A friend of the writer’s opened a college for 
women in one of the Southern states, and in four years had 
an attendance of nearly three hundred. A lady in Atlanta, 
Ga., is compelled each summer toenlarge her buildings, so 
popular is her school. 

The writer attended for four years an academy of the 
old-fashioned type, which was a mine of wealth to both 
pupils and the priacipal. This man, the best teacher the 
writer has ever been under, told him that for many years 
the academy cleared above all expenses, over ten thousand 
dollars. The principal, at the end of twenty-five years, 
retired with nearly two hundred thousand dollars. Yet 
to-day that school is closed, because no young man is 
brave enough to enter the field and conquer it. 

It is more pleasant to be one’s own master, than to 
serve a master. Many would even prefer to make Jess 
money, if only they were not subject to onerous regula- 
tions. It is possible, in the way this paper suggests. Good 
buildings, erected for school] purposes, are standing vacant 
all over the country. Who will go in and possess them 

Bucknell University. G. G. GROFF. 


Please give an outline of the assignment of a lesson in the Third 
reader. G. W. 

1. Number all the lines neatly on the margin, so they 
can be referred to readily. 2. Copy the words of two syLia- 
bles in columns on your slates, or on paper. 3. Make sen- 
tences, using these words. 


Will you please answer the following question, given in THE 
JOURNAL some weeks ago. Has any American ever been buried 
in Westminster Abbey ? 


A correspondent informs us that the remains of George 
Peabody were buried in Westminster Abbey for a short 
time. Some authorities say the funeral ceremonies took 
place in the Abbey, aad then the remains were brought 
away. 





Which is best for pupils to say to the teachers when they are 
leaving schoo! at dismission at night, “Good night,” or “Good 
evening *? J.C. 

“Good night’ is most common. There are several 
“ Good night” songs. 


1. Why is it we see the nouns sun, earth, and moon commenced 
with small letters? 2. What nouns are opposite in gender to 
youth, tox, and minister? 3. What is the plurai of goose—a tail- 
or’s goose; of Charles and guiuea-hen—atowl? 4. What are the 
seven great wonders of the world? 5. What are the dimensions 
of the national parks, and 6, where is Vassar college ? 

1. They are not proper names, unless used as names of 
planets, when they should begin with capital letters. 2. 
Youth has no gender; neither has minister. 3. Webster 
says Churleses, guinea-hens, geese. 4. (1) The Egyptian 
pyramids ; (2) the Wallsand Hanging Gardens of Babylon ; 
(8) the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; (4) the Statue of Jupi- 
ter Olympus at Athens; (5) the Mausoleum erected to 
Mausolus, king of Caria, by his widow Artemisia , (6) the 
Pharos of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a lighthouse five hun- 
dred feet high near Alexandria; (7) the Colussus of 
Rhodes, a brazen statue of Apollo one hundred and 
twenty-five feet high, standing at the mouth of the harbor 
of Rhodes. 5. The Yosemite park, in Yosemite valley, 
Cal., which was set apart by congress, is about fifteen 
miles Jong and a mile wide from the main edge of the preci- 





pice on both sides. The Mariposa big tree grove, compris- 
ing an area not to exceed four sections, was set apart under 
like legislation. The Yellowstone park in the northwest 
corner of the state of Wyoming is sixty-five miles long 
from north to south, and fifty-five wide froi east to west, 
and has an area of 3,575square miles. 6. At Poughkeepsie, 
i 2 





1, Is it best to say “ Yes” and “No” in reply to pupils? 2. Is 
the teacher to require the pupils to respond by “ Yes, sir,’ and 
“No, sir?” 3. Should the teacher use the Christian name of the 
pupils with the pretixes Mr. and Miss, or without ? A. J. F. 

1. “Yes” and “no” are sufficient; the “sir” or 
“madam ”’ are not omitted for want of courtesy. 2. They 
should ordinarily say, ‘ Yes, sir,” and “ No, sir,” but if 
they have the habit grounded, the ‘‘sir’’ may be often 
omitted by them, and they go un reprimanded. If itis a 
forma] conversation, as “‘ John, were you not sent early to 
school?” “ Yes, sir,” would be the proper answer; but, 
“You see how I multiplied ?” ‘* Yes,’’ would be sufficient. 
Drill them until they habitually use “sir.” 3. Young 
pupils may be addressed as Mary or John ; older pupils as 
Master or Miss; very advanced pupils (same age as 
teacher) as Mr. ur Miss. 


es 


1. Please give me some information about the best books on 
manual training, and how to introduce it. 

2. [also wish to study the Delsarte system, and I bave seen a 
good deal in THE JOURNAL about it M. L. F. 

Thersaion, Ont. 

The best book on manual training is ** Love's book.”” The 
price is $1.32 by mail. Remember, you now have some 
manual training—writing, drawing, and gymnastics. Can 
you not teach sewing and cooking’ The latter may be 
done at home, but the bread or cake should be put on ex- 
hibition. 

2. The Delsarte system of elocution and gymnastics can 
be practically applied in schools, but you would need in- 
struction. 


‘1, What practical musical journal do you know of to 
recommend to teachers who teach vocal and = instrmental 
music? 2. What is the best method of keeping back numbers of 
JOURNAL? 3 What book do you recommend which gives all the 
necessary details in driling, marching, ete.’ 4. What in-door 
amusements would you suggest for children when it is too inclem 


ent without ? J. RG, 

Brownville, Tenn, 

1. There are several journals, but a really practical one, 
such_as you indicate that you need in your enclosure, we do 
not know. 2. The covers we mail for seventy-five cents. 
Otherwise get some stont manilla pasteboard and make 
one like them. 3. There are several. Beal's is good: 
sixty-five cents post-paid. 4. This is a very large subject, 
and a page or two of the paper could well be employed in 
suggestions. There are games that could be used: tab 
leaux are popular with some ; to open the doors and win- 
dows and sing and march is within the reach of all. 


In the following sentences you will find two forms Please 
tell me which are correct. 

Lay the pencil down and let it lay (or lie) there. 2. Lay him 
down and let (or leave) him lay (or lie) there. 3. He is lying down. 
Let him lie (or lay) there. 4. Would you say, “ Mother, leave me 
go.” or “ Mother, let me go?" A. &. 


1. Let it lie. 2. Let him lie. 3. Let him lie. (Note “lie” 
is intransitive ; “‘lay ’’ is transitive. I can lay the pencil 
down. I can lie down; they can lay me down, etc.) 4. 
Let me go. 


1. Please state your opinion why Portland, Me., is colder than 
Portiand, Oregon. 2. Please inform me of a paper that publishes 
the New York state uniform examination questions, with an- 
swers. 5s. W 


Chappaqua, N.Y. 

1. There is a current of warm water—the Kuro Siwo--ip 
the Pacific ocean similar to the Gult Stream in the Atlan- 
ic. This warms up the western coast of America as the 
Gulf Stream warms up the western coast of Europe. 2. 
THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, E. L. Kellogg & Co., 90 
cents per year. 








Can you tell me about the Great Eastern—her building, use to 
which she was put, and present condition? T. 


The Great Eastern, which was never a great success, 
was broken to pieces some time ago. and the material used 
for other purposes. Her construction was begun on the 
Thames in 1854, and she was launched by the use of 
hydraulic pressure January 31, 1858. She was 680 feet 
long, 82 1-2 feet wide (exclusive of paddle boxes), and 58 
feet high or 70 to top of bulwarks. Her weight was 
12,000 tons, and her tonnage 20,000 tons. The vessel had no 
keel, her frame being of iron ribs, and cross-ribs covered 
inside and out with iron plates, 10,000in number. She had 
eight engines, four for her screws and four for her side 
wheels, and also twenty auxiliary engines. The com- 
mander’s orders were communicated by telegraph. In 
1860-61 she made several trips to New York at a cost ex 
ceeding her profits, After the “Trent affair” she was 
sent with troops to Canada. In 1864 she was used as a 
cable-laying vessel, and in 1867 made trips between New 
York and Havre at a heavy pecuniary loss. One of her 
last services was carrying cattle between England and 
Australia. 
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THE CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT. 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


There is no subject connected with education that is 
of more immediate importance than the question of 
**State Text Books.” Shall the state publish them and 
either sell at cost, or, as advocated by many writers, 
give them outright to all the pupils of the public schools? 
The Nationalist seizes quickly upon the idea, and urges 
it with all energy ; it is another, and a very long step, in 
his direction. The experience of California in the publi- 
cation of text-books is often referred to, by the friends 
of the system, as ‘‘ conclusive ;” in reality it is far from 
being so, as the following history of the whole affiair will 
serve to show. 

Up to 1883 the constitution of the state of California 
provided that the local boards of education should adopt 
text-books. The total cost to purchasers of all the public 
school books used was about sixty thousand dollars a 
year, and they were supplied, under competition by a 
large number of firms, upon sealed proposals. In 1882 
the Republican platform contained a resolution pledging 
the party ‘‘ to the immediate preparation and publication 
of a state series of text-books.” This, notwithstanding 
the plain provisons of the constitution, was made quite 
a compaign issue. It was claimed that the text-books 
used in the public schools cost millions of dollars annu- 
ally, most of it a clear profit to the ‘text-book ring.”’ 
Campaign orators, as | remember, said : ‘Several mem- 
bers of the state board of education have made fortunes 
out of percentages ;” ‘‘ twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year,” it was charged, was the *‘ California corruption 
a kept up by the rich New York school-book pub- 
ishers. 


Although of course, the aforesaid plank in the Repub- 
lican platform of 1882 was practically worthless, it 
stirred up a great many local politicians, and proved to 
be a good ** card,” so a bill was introduced in the next 
legislature to amend the constitution. This bill was 
referred to a committee, which took no evidences, held 
no open meetings, and summoned no witnessess. It 
merely went to the state printer, who submitted a very 
curious document, in which he set forth that the state. 
could go into the business of compiling and printing its 
text-books for less than forty-thousand dollars. The fol- 
lowing table shows the promise that he made about the 
price of the separate books, and the actual state prices 
to-day : 


State Printers’ Esti- Prices of State Wholesale Price 








mate, Feb. 20, 1883. Books, 1889, in 1883. 
Speller, 08 - - .25 - - .14 (Swinton.) 
First Reader, .09 - - .15 - - .13 (McGuffy’s 1.) 
Second Reader, .18 - - .338 - - .34 ( = 3.) 
Third Reader, .24 - - .54 - - 58 ( ” 5.) 
Arithmetic, .29 - - .42 - - .60 (Robinson.) 
Grammar. 200 - - 42 - - 48 (Reed & Kellogg.) 
U.S. History, .30 -- .70 - - .80 (Barnes.) 

. $l38 GQ8L | B80T 


In other words it was promised that the cost of a set of 
schools-books should be reduced from $3.07 to $1.38 ; the 
small reduction from $3.07 to $2.81, is in reality only on 
the surface, as will be shown in the course of this article. 
Meanwhile, the State Teachers’ Convention had pro- 
tested in the most vigorous terms against the proposed 
amendment. Their report consisted of fourteen “ points,” 
all amply elaborated. Severely condensed, the gist was : 
that the common school-books used in the state could be 
purchased for sixty thousand dollarsa year ; that a priv- 
vate publishing house would require five years and $150,- 
000 to prepare the plates of such a series ; that the first 
expense to the state would be much greater than the 

rinter’s estimate, and the annual expense at least $30,- 
; thatthe chances were that the results from an educa- 
tional and literary standpoint, would be *‘ crude, unsat- 
isfactory and discreditable.” This able document was 
signed by Fred. M. Campbell, James G. Kennedy, Prof. 
Martin Kellogg, James Denman, H. P. Norton, Ira More 
and other equally well-known teachers, and state and 
county superintendents of schools; it was given to the 
Teachers’ Convention, and was unanimously adopted, but 
it did no manner of good ; the state printer’s estimate of 
$40,000 was irresistible, and the proposed amendment 
was passed, and ratified. 

The same state printer, being now authorized to “ 
ahead,” revised his estimates, and the state board of 
education (which was to superintend the work) were 
forced to ask for $250,000. They got $170,000 in Febru- 
ary, 1885, and in 1887 the legislature added $197,500, 
making a tutal of $367,500. Text-books last about three 
years, so, as $60.000 was being spent yearly, the Califor- 
nia children had about $180,000 worth of text-books on 

‘hand, which, of course, were worthless. This, if added, 
would give « total of $547,500 as the cost to the people. 
The mere annual interest at seven per cent. is $38,325, 
and the people have to purchase the books besides; the 
total annual expenditure for books under the old system 
was only $60,000. The prospect is that additional appro- 
priations will bring the mere interest charges fairly up to 
this total. Evidently the claim of *‘ cheapness ” is some- 
what difficult to maintain. 

The text-books, after many mishaps are now in use. 
Some of them are distinctly inferior to the books they 
superseded, and will of course be more and more “ out 
of touch” each year with educational progress elsewhere. 


go | that field are more and more the writers of the great text- 


The state arithmetic and grammar are especially poor, 
and, to apply the forboding words of the State Teach- 
ers’ Convention of 1883, are certainly well calculated to 
‘* mortify our state pride, injure our reputation, and im- 
pair the efficiency of our schools.” Mr, F. M. Campbell, 
in an article in The Overland Monthly for July, 1888, 
said that all the books are ‘‘ vastly inferior.” By this 
time sets of the state series of text-books can be easily 
obtained, and compared with those of private publishers. 
An exhaustive and impartial comparison, by a compe- 
tent educational authority is very much needed. Such 
a writer as President Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
ought to take the time to do this work now, when other 
states propose to go into the publishing business. The 
mere mechanical problems are comparatively nothing ; 
if California, by spending more money gets better text- 
books, then the system is an excellent one; if Califoinia 
gets poorer books. the system is atrocious, even though 
they cost less. 

It must be said that the state board of education, con- 
sisting of “the governor, the superintendent of public 
instruction, and the principals of the normal schools,” 
have done all in their power to secure the best attainable 
books, and to have them published in the best manner. 
The Californian experiment has not been hampered by 
lack of means, nor by incompetency on the part of its 
managers, whose failure to secure text-books of a better 
quality is only due to the inherent difficulties of their 
task. They have to carry out the law, and the state 
stands committed to the policy for years to come, as the 

rovision is now a part of the constitution, and cannot 

repealed without a great popular movement. such as 
that which led to the adoption of the instrument. 

A paper contributed to /he Ov-rland, by Mr. Edward 
F. Adams, forecasts the result ‘‘in the long run,” if 
state publication continues. He says that the California 
children will have ‘‘ books which would not anywhere, 
in open competition, be seriously considered ;” that ‘‘ the 
cost to the state in some form will be much greater than 
the cost of the same number of the choichest and most 
attractive books purchased by the state in the open 
market :” and that the schools will lack ‘‘ fresh thoughts 
contributed by bright men, in new books.” Lastly, Mr. 
Adams says, that if the state will sel! its text-books ‘at 
actual cost, and allow competition, the school-book pub- 
lishers can at once drive the state books out of the 
market,” with better written, better printed, and better 
illustrated text-books, 

The system of distributing the state text-books is 
through the county or city superintendents, and the 
school teachers of the various districts or departments. 
This is done without cost to the state. The total number 
of copies of the text-books printed up to the close of 1888 
was 700,000, and 480,760 had been suld. The last "message 
of Governor Waterman (1889) from which these figures 
are taken, also states that $152,000 has been received 
from the sale of their books, and placed in ‘‘ a revolving 
fund known as the State School Text-Book Fund,” which 
will be used to continue the manufacture. . The gover- 
nor’s message is very favorable to the system, and he 
says that ‘the next step is the furnishing of the books 
free, to our scholar attending the schools.” 

In 1887 there was an agitation in Oregon looking 
towards the publication of the school-books by the state. 
he bill appropriated $10,000 for compiling the books, 
and $10,000 for the necessary plant. The Cregonian op- 
posed the bill, and its statistics have never been contro- 
verted. In an editorial January 25, it is stated that the 
annual net cost of all school books in the state was 
$17,073; the annual retail cost was $27,840: the conse- 
quent cost of distribution (freight. and wholesale and 
tetail profits, was, therefore, $10,776. By purchasing 
the desired text-books at much less than ordinary whole- 
sale rates, the state could save the larger part of this 
‘cost of distribution.” In another editorial the same 
paper discussed the ‘‘ educational view,” saying : ‘‘ When 
our state board have prepared their books, they Cove power 
and it is made their duty, to compel all the school child- 
ren of Oregon to buy and study those books for years to 
come. That seems a dangerous power to give to any 
authors. It is certainly a literary monopoly.” ‘‘ As our 
laws now are we can place ourselves in the front rank of 
educational progress, by choosing from the products of 
the literary ability of the whole world, supplemented by 
all that can be done by the best artists and engravers.” 
The Oregon state text-book bill was defeated chiefly on 
the ground that the California experiment had been a 
costly failure. 

In the last analysis, the great and insuperable objec- 
tion in the minds of those California educators who regret 
that the state has gone into the publishing business, can 
be expressed in something this way : The text-books that 
can be had when one chooses, from all the world, are not 
good enough. The specialists and authorities in this and 


books. When the state compiles and publishes, its 
teachers would have to forego the use of the one great 
reader, or grammar, or physiology, unless its author 
happened to have sold his manuscript to that particular 
state board of education. Again, local prejudice and 
ignorance have, or may have, full sweep in the compila- 
tion of a state text-book. Whatif every state were going 
into the business of preparing “‘school histories of the 
United States.” What if a state board in an old state 
like New York were at work on a history, and some pol- 
itician with a strong ‘* pull,” was determined for family 
reasons to have something or other ‘‘ left out,” or revised 
to suit his views? If states publish text-books, how long 
will it be before the politicians will appoint, and control, 
to the writing of their last chapters, the men who com- 
pile those books? This, or something like this, is what 
men are saying in California, as they see the state pu)- 
lishing its own text-books, and shutting out the rest of 
the world of educational literature from “free, full, and 
fair competition,” which is the life of truth and thought, 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 








Alavama, State Ass*n, Montgomery, June 24-6. 

American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, July 7-10. 

Arkansas, State, Mt. Nebo, July 8. 

Helaware, State, July. 

Illinois, Southern, Carme, Aug. 26-28. 

Kentucky, State, Hopkiusville, July 1-3. 

Kentucky, State, Frankfort, June 25-7. 

Louisiana, State, Shreveport, July 2-3. 

Maryland, State, Bay Ridge, July 8-10. 

Missouri, State, Sweet Springs, June 27-8. 

Missouri, State, Bonne Terre, July 15. 

National Association, St. Paul, July 811. 

New York, State, Saratoga, July 7-9. 

Obip, State, Lakeside, July 1-3. 

Oregon, State, Salem, July 1-3. 

Penpsylvania, State, Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. 

Southern Educational Association, Morehead City, N. C., July 1. 

South Carolina, State, Greenville, July 16-18. 

Tennessee, State, Memphis, July 1-3. 

Texas, Stute, Galveston, June 24-6. 

West Virginia, State, Moundsville, July 1-3. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Arkansas Summer School, Mt, Nebo, July 8— Aug. 15. 

Interstate Summer School, Edinboro’, Pa., June 30 —July 11. 

White Meuntain Summer School, Littleton, N. H., July 9—29. 

Wisconsin Summer School, Madison. July 14—August 8. 

Erie (Pa.) Summer School of Methods for Teachers, July !4 
Aug 8. 

Columbue, Ohio, July 14—July 25. Pottsville, Pa., July 21 
Aug.1. Asheville, N. C., July 28—Aug. 8. Jefferson, Ohio, Aug. 
1-15. Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 18-29. Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18-29. 

Summer School of Methods for Teachers and Kindergartners, 
Pacific Grove, Cal., July 1-6— August 6. 

Monteagle (Tenn.) Assembly, July 1-Aug. 25. 

Harvard University Summer Courses, July and August. 

School of Expression, Newport, July 5. 

Chautauqua College and Schools, July 5—Aug. 15. 

Amherst Summer School, Amherst, Mass., July 7—Aug. &. 

National Summer School of Elocution and Oratory, Grimsby 
Park, Ontario, July 7—Aug. 1. 

Boston Summer School of Oratory, July 8. 

Duluth Summer School of Languages, July 8— Aug. 16. 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages, Burling.on, Vt., July 
9—Aug. 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. 

Soutbern California Summer School —Santa Monica, Cal., July 
i4 to August 22. 

Bay View, Michigan, Assembly and Summer University, July 
16—Aug. 13. 

Glens Falls, New York, Summer School and National School of 
Methods, July 29—Aug. 16. 

Nova Scotia School of Science, Parrville, July 21 —Aug. 2. 

Teachers’ Training School at Salamanca, N. Y.—July 29-Aug. 22. 

State Normal Institute, Troy, Ala., Aug. 11. 





THE AMERIUAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

This venerable association will hold its sixty-first an- 
nual convention at Saratoga Springs, July 7-10. Many 
indications point to a large and earnest gathering from 
New England, and the fact that the New York State 
Teachers’ Association will meet. on the same days will 
ensure a notable educational week at Saratoga. Among 
the prominent teachers who have promised to be present 
are Hon. Andrew S. Draper, state superintendent of 
public imstruction, President E. B. Andrews, who will 
speak on *‘ Patriotism and the Public Schvols ;” Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, on ‘‘ A Plea for 
Studying European Systems of Education;” Mr. John 
Tetlow, Principal of Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Bos- 
ton, on **Sehool Instruction in Morals and Manners ;™ 
Supt. G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, on ** Woman in Edu- 
cation ;” Prof. Wm. North Rice, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, on ‘‘The Place of Natural Science in the Educa- 
tional Course ;” Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, on 
‘* The Professional Preparation of Teachers ;” Pres. b. 
P. Raymond, of Wesleyan University, on ‘‘ The Schol- 
arly Spirit,” and Prof. J. C. Greenough, of Westfield, 
on ‘The Essentials of Good Teaching.” Brief ad- 
dresses will also be given by His Excellency, Governor 
John W. Davis, of Rhode Island; Pres. Seth Low, vt 
Columbia College; Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn.; Hon. 
T. B. Stockwell, of R. I.; Rev. A, E. Winship, of Boston: 
Hon. James W. Patterson, of Concord, N. H., and 
others. 

This is an array of talent seldom presented on an asso 
ciation progrum. It seems to us that this coming meet- 
ing is certain to be a success. 





The school board of Mannheim in Baden, Ger- 
many, claims to have the model common school-house 
of the world. The building cost $225,000. It contains 


forty-two ordinary school-rooms, two rooms for drawing, 
two for singing, two for handwork, a large gympasiuw, 
a hall for public exercises, two meeting rooms for direc- 
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tors, two sets of rooms for servants, and four little prison 
cells for refractory pupils. The materials in the struc- 
ture are almost exclusively iron and brick. The ceilings 
of all the rooms, corridors, and the big hall, are of con- 
crete. The floors of the class rooms are hard wood laid 
on asphalt. They are supposed to be so constructed as 
to render the accumulation of dust and the breeding of 
bacteria impossible. The building is heated by a low- 
pressure steam system. In the basement are swim- 


At the Georgia Teachers’ Association we note that 
Rev. Charles Lane delivered a very entertaining lecture 
on the “‘ History and Analysis of Laughter,” which kept 
the audience in a roar of laughter, and received at its 
close tremendous applause.” We would not prevent the 
teacher from laughing; he is long-faced enough—his 





pupils know. But why give the “ history and analysis of 
laughter ” ? 


teach? Won't the teachers come together unless some 


Is that one of the subjects the teacher must | $10.50. 





sion for the teachers of Brooklyn, New York, and 
vicinity, to the State Association Meeting at Saratoga. 
He has chartered one of the iron steamboats for $1,000, 
to carry them to Albany, then a special train will take 
them to Saratoga. Here they will have entertainment 
at Congress Hall and the Kensington. After the meet- 
ing they will return on the People’s Line. All expenses, 
It is wonderfully cheap ; Monday morning they 


start—Thursday morning they are back—three days in 
baths. The boys’ bath accommodates twenty at once, 


and the girls’ bath fifteen. Half of the basement is a 
huge, bright room, full of tables and chairs. Here in 
winter the poor children will receive a half pint of milk 
and a roll each, daily, forluncheon. Inthe ninety win- 


entertainment is in the program? Do the physicians | all. Those who wish to stay longer can do so. 
get negro minstrels to sing when they hold a conven- | 
tion? Did the Presbyterians at their late convention at | 
Saratoga get a funny fellow to crack jokes for an hour?| THE Hebrew Technical School held its sixth anniver- 

We believe that educators meet to transact educational | 8ary on Thursday last. There were fifteen graduates. 


ter days during which this arrangement will prevail the 
directors estimate that they will give away 20,250 quarts 
of milk and 81,000 rolls—nearly 1,000 children will need 
to be fed daily. 

A Boy in the Biddeford schools was tardy in the after- 
noon ; in his hand he bore an “‘ excuse” from his moth- 
er. It read thus: ‘‘ Please excuse Alfred for being late. 
He had shad for dinner.” The teacher smiled ; she had 
‘been there.” Alfred was *‘ excused” and not ‘‘ kept 
in, 





THE American Book Company have purchased the 
school books of Harper & Brothers. The price paid is 
said to have been upwards of $750,000. 


THE Tonic Sol-fa system is in favor in the English 
schools. The School Guardian (London) in an editorial 
May 24 says, ‘** The Tonic Sol-fa system seems gradually 
ousting all other systems, the proportion of children un- 
der this system being six times greater than that learn- 
ing by ali other systems put together.” And another 
fact worthy of noteis, that those who learn the Tonic 
Sol-fa go on to learn the usual notation. 


THE White mountain summer school will open at Lit- 
tleton, N. H., July 9, and continue three weeks. There 
will be schools of methods. language, art, and elocution. 
The headquarters of the instructors will be at the Oak 
Hill House. A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., of Johnson, Vt., 
is the director. 

Last week was a historical one among our higher 
schoois, and the present and the coming one will be 
equally notable. Congress is making history by its de- 
cisions concerning the corporation value of silver and 
gold as money. Duwing the coming month our large 
educational essociations will hold their annual meetings 
and under a good deal of superfluous words, there will 
be a valuabie residuum of educational gold. Wise 
teachers keep their pupils in close sympathy with the 
present. What is of to day, and now is what we want. 
There is a good deal of nonsense in the way history has 
been taught, and it comes from divorcing the past from 
the present. The present cannot stand alone, both must 
be brought together, so present history is of more im- 
portance than the past. 





NINE Chinese Sunday-schools in Brooklyn combined 
on an excursion. The pupils, 150 in number, gave their 
teachers many presents ; they provided all sorts of ex- 
cellent food, ice cream, lemonade, etc. The Chinese 
sang the Sunday-school songs with great ardor. The 
effect of the teaching they get during one hour in the 
week shows what can be done. 


THE closing exercises of the Washington normal kin- 
dergarten took place June 7. There were five gradu- 
ates, one post-graduate, and one diploma graduate. This 
is the 13th year of this very popular school. Dr. Henry 
Barnard conferred the diplomas, 


The Central School Journal, of Iowa, is a good paper. 
It gives a ‘‘ practical selection,” in its March number, 
that begins : 

‘“* When I kissed her that night in the hallway.” 

We suppose this is for the big boys to learn. 


WE are pained to learn that Mrs. Fannie E. Poland, 
the wife of A. B. Poland, superintendent of the public 
schools in Jersey City, died Jast week of blood poisoning. 
She was a daughter of Gen. A. S. Flagg, one of Gen. 
Sherman’s staff in the war of the rebellion. During the 
day of her funeral all the public schools in the city were 
closed. Superintendent Poland has our deepest sym- 
pathy in his affliction, 





business, and get educational ideas, and all this miscel- 
laneous matter should be left out. A good deal could 


be said on ‘‘ Educational Waste,” but the best place to | 


see it is in the country school-house, and in many edu- 
cational conventions. 





Supt. H. W. HARRINGTON was not re-elected, as every 
body outside of Bridgeport supposed he would be. By 
fourteen years of enlightened service he placed the 
Bridgeport schools in the front rank. He devoted him- 
self with earnestness and ability to making the schools 
equal to the demands of the present time ; his work 
there has been a most importantone. He was not retired 
for inefficiency, as everybody would know ; boards of 
education are a law unto themselves. Any city that 
secures his service is to be congratulated. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE commencement exercises of the New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers were held at 10 a. M. 
on Wednesday, June 11. The program was as follows: 
Prayer; song, *‘ Softly Roam ;” essay, ‘‘ The Relation of 
the Kindergarten to the Later Work of the School,” 
Mary Katharine Young; essay, *‘ The Organic Charac- 
ter of the New Curriculum,” Jennie Anderson ; song, 
** Lullaby ;" demonstration, ‘‘ The Relation of Science 
and Domestic Economy.” Alice Eliza Maud Cannell ; 
demonstration of the ‘‘ Use of Signs in Vocal Music ;» 
essay, ‘‘ Habit in Education,” Gertrude Russ Cott ; song, 
‘*Calm and Storm ;” address, Rev. David H. Greer, D. 
D.; conferring of diplomas and certificates, the presi- 
dent, Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D. 

The first essay viewed the curriculum from the stand- 
pvint of the kindergarten, and traced its germs in every 
feature of the kindergarten—the gifts, the games, the 
occupations, etc. The second began where the first 
ended, and attempted to carry forward the treatment of 
the subject on the lines therein indicated. The co-rela- 
tion of subjects taught was impossible before the intro- 
duction of the kindergarten and manual training. This 
last was described as the outgrowth of the kindergarten, 
and shown to be the complement of the other branches 
of study. The third gave an example of this co-relation 
and dependence. The last essay discussed education in 
general terms. 

Diplomas and certificates were granted for work in 
the various courses, including advanced kindergarten, 
pedagogics, methods of teaching science, cooking, sew- 
ing, domestic economy, wood working, etc. The equip- 
ment of the college is now complete for such training 
courses as will fit those who wish to qualify themselves 
specially to teach the mechanic arts. Opportunity will 
be afforded to visit other schools and shops for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the methods of instruction and work 
that are adopted. 

The unique opportunities afforded by this institution 
for the study of education in its most advanced develop- 
ments, have diawn students who have graduated from 
Wellesley, Packer, and the normal schools of this city 
and state, as well as teachers who have had twenty 
years’ experience. 

There was an interesting exhibit of the work done in 
the college. This illustrated the educational applica- 
tions of the study of form and color drawing, the 
mechanical arts, including tloyd and wood carving, 
natural science, including the construction of simple 
illustrative apparatus, and the objective study of the 
usual school subjects. Two floors of the main building 
were devoted to the results in free-hand drawing, mold- 
ing, and decoration, while the annex was devoted to an 
exhibition of joiners’ work, wood cutting, and work in 
sheet metal and iron. 


Herman S Jounson, G. 8. No. 15, Third avenue and 
State street, Brooklyn, has planned out a splendid excur- 


Valuable prizes were given. The manual training in this 
| school has won it high esteem. A summer session has 


been called for, and will open at once. 
| 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 438, has recently made an 
announcement that, while it looks strange now, will be 
quite common by and by. ‘ All the classes will be 
engaged in some manual training work, such as design- 
ing, modeling, sewing, cooking, shop-work,” ete. This 
will show that a change has begun in the New York 
City schools that will place them at the head of all— 
where they ought to be, and where in many things they 
are now. 


H. D. Newson & Co. have planned a fine excursion to 
St. Paul to attend the convention of the National Edu 
cational Asscciation. The excursion leaves New York 
Saturday morning July 5, by special train, composed of 
magniticent, vestibuled palace, 
cars. Price of ticket, $78.00, 
expenses of a ten days’ trip, including hotel accommoda 
tion at Chicago, St. Paul, and Niagara Falls, carriage 


parlor, and sleeping 


This covers all necessary 


drive in Chicago, parlor and sleeping cars, baggage 
For those members 
of the party who stay with friends or relatives, while in 
St. Paul, the rate is $68. He sells round trip tickets to 
those who do not wish to take the excursion as above, 
including membership fee, for $37.75 ; with double berth 
in sleeping car, $45.70. 
over privileges. 


transfers, conductors’ services, etc. 


No one on any line gets stop- 


City Superintendent John Jasper of this city bas been 
re-elected superintendent, for the sixth time. During 
the past four years Supt. Jasper has given a good deal 
of time to the introducing of manual training. His 
work in this direction will mark the character of his 
labors when the future history of our schocls thall be 
written up. We understand that he intends to give this 
feature of his work still greater prominence as the schools 
are better prepared to adopt it. The election of the as- 
sistant superintendents was deferred until the 
meeting of the board of education in September. 


second 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. POLAND, of Jersey City, Princi- 
pal Edward R. Shaw, of the High School, Yonkers, 
Superintendent Hatton, of Passaic, N. J., and Principal 
Charles O. Dewey, of Englewood, N. J., received the 
degree of Ph. D. from the University of the City of New 
York, at its commencement last week. All of these doc- 
tors have been members of the University School of 
Pedagogy. 

THE Woman's Committee of the University Schcol of 
Pedagogy will offer next year fifty competitive scholar- 
ships. Each of them will bring ten dollars cash, and 
probably will be given to those who show the most inde- 
dendence of thought in investigating some pedagogical 
subject. What those will be we cannot tell, but it would 
seem to us that subjects like these would be appropri- 
ate: 

What changes does the history of education show 
should be made in our public school courses of study ? 

What is the intellectual value of the manual or kinder- 
garten methods? 

How can we consolidate and unify our school work so 
as to get more mental discipline into our curricula with 
a less expenditure of labor and time ? 

The true order to be pursued in a course of mind disci- 
pline as proved by a study of psychology. 

The true plan and work of a practical teacher's class 
in a school of pedagogy. 


Compare Hood's Sarsaparilla with other blood purifiers and you 
will see that it is by far the best, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CIVIL WAk ON THE BorpER. By Wiley Britton, 
War Department. The Knickerbocker Press. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 465 pp. 
This book is a narretive of the border warfare in Mis- 

souri, Kansas, Arkansas, and the Indian territory dur- 
ing the years 1861-62, compiled from the reports of differ- 
ent commanders. The frontispiece is a handsome por- 
trait of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon who lost his life at the 
battle of Wilson Creek. The author took part in some 
of the campaigns he describes, and therefore has been 
able to give more graphic descriptions than if he had at- 
tempted merely to write up other people’s experiences. 
The ks relating to the Civil war would make a library 
of considerable size, yet there is always room for one 
more, especially from one who has taken part in the 
scenes of that period. Many a Western soldier will have 
his mental pictures of those stirrmg scenes brightened 
by the cescriptions here of the capture of Camp Jackson, 
the riot in St. Louis, the capture of Jefferson City and 
the action at Boonville, the battle of Carthage, the battle 
of Wilson Creek, the siege of Lexington, the capture 
and abandonment of Springfield, the raid on Independ- 
ence, Pea Ridge, Prairie Grove, Hartville, etc. The au- 
thor has contented himself,for the most part, with detail- 
ing the facts without attempting to express opinions,and 
having access to the reports of both sides has probably 
given, as near as possible, a true account of the opera- 
tions on our Western frontier during the early part of 
the war. The book will prove attractive to many be- 
sides those who wore the blue and the gray. 





THE A BC or ELectricity. By Wm. H. Meadow- 
croft. New York: Frank F, Lovell & Co. 108 pp. 
50 cents. 


In this age when science is making such amazing pro- 
gress in all directions, such books as this, that aim to 
give the main points of what is known in any branch of 
research, in a condensed and simple form, are particu- 
larly valuable. Great progress has been made in elec- 
tricity since those under middle age went to school. 
Such as have not time to read a larger work will find in 
this the results of the latest discoveries boiled down to a 
small compass, and presented in such a bright way as to 
make very entertaining reading. The many illustra- 
tions add greatly to the value of the book, which might 
be used very profitably in connection with the study of 
electricity in the school-room. With such a cheap and 
and attractive volume as this to be had, ignorance of a 
science that plays so large a part in our modern life as 
electricity is inexcusable. 


THE SAYINGS OF PooR RICHARD. The Prefaces, Pro- 
verbs, and Poems, of Benjamin Franklin, Originally 
Printed in Poor Richard’s Almanacs for 1733-1758. 
Collected and Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. The 
Knickerbocker Press. New York and London: G., P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 288pp. $1.00. 

It is difficult for us in this age of prolific printing to 
realize how these meager almanacs of Poor Richard 
could have attained such amazing popularity ; but when 
we read some of the crisp and witty sayings in this book 
and reflect that they were just the kind to suit the hard, 
practical minds of that age, our wonder abates some- 
what. Writings that have been translated into many 
languages, including that of the exclusive Celestials, 
and are about the only ones of the kind that have sur- 
vived the agein which they were produced, must pos- 
sess uncommon merit. Our first and greatest philoso- 
pher did not disdain to borrow, but like a good literary 
workman he adapted old thoughts to his special pur- 
poses. Poor Richard's sayings have had an incalculable 
educative influence, such proverbs as “ Pride gets into 
the coach, and Shame mounts behind ” becoming house- 
hold words. A very good idea of the advance made in 
the art of printing may be obtained by comparing the 
title page of the ‘‘ almanac” as presented in this volume 
with the beautiful printing, style, and binding of the 
volume itself, ‘* Poor Richard” himself would be filled 
with wonder and delight could he see his nuggets of wis- 
dom in this new livery. 


ScHooL HyGiene. By W. J. Abel, B.A. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo., 53 pp., 30 
cents. 

This little book is intended as a vade mecum for teach- 
ers. It deals with an important subject, for many 
teachers who are well grounded in physiology, are igno- 


rant what to do in an emergency. The methods given |? 


are the results of the author's careful study in the hos- 
pital, home, and school. There are chapters on Ventila- 
tion, Disinfection, Eyesight, Infectious Diseases, School 
Surgery, Poisons, and Color Blindness. In the chapter 
en School cuspery a cheap and simple apparatus is de- 
scribed, which should be kept in every school-house. 
Directions are given for treatment of fainting, fits, chok- 
ing, wounds, bleeding at the nose, burns, bites, and 
stings, etc., just the kind of cases that are liable to come 
up in any school. The eyesight properly receives much 
attention, for myopia 1s common among school children. 
A few pages of ‘‘ Test Type” are added, so that the vis- 
ion of pupils may be frequently tried. The book de- 
serves a plaee on every teacher's desk. 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. Praetieal Applications to 
Education and Conduet ef Life. Including an Outline 
of Logic. By James H. Baker, A.M. New York: 
Effingham Maynard & Co. Cloth, 12me., 232 pp. 

Of making new psychologies there seems to be no end, 
but the best thing about them is that most of them have 


good“points connected with them. Mr. Baker has made 
& book in which such metaphysical discussion as does 
not belong to an elementary work is omitted or placed 
in foot-notes, and physiological psychology duly re- 
garded. He also makes numerous practical applications 
of mind science to education and the conduct of life, 
and gives an outline of logic. We are glad to notice 
that the treatment of topics is inductive in the sense 
that typical instances precede the statement of princi- 
ples, and that he gives many exercises calculated to test 
the skill and invite the research of the student. These 
are placed at the end of each subject. The book is writ- 
ten for use in secondary as well as normal schools, 
because so many of che students in these schools com- 
plete their formal education in them, and because so 
many of them become teachers. Yet he believes that in 
the experience of life, every one is in some Way a 
teacher, and that every one should have in view the 
more complete development of his own powers. We 
welcome this book to the stock of our elementary psy- 
chologies as a substantial addition to their number, and 
as an indication that teachers are, more than ever 
before, studying their own thinking powers, and so, 
more than ever before, preparing themselves to enter the 
school-room, as directors of mental operations, and not 
as drivers or hearers of recitations. This book is a good 
one. 


A STEM DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAWE. For 
Use in Elementary Schools. By John Kennedy, Au- 
thor of ‘* What Words Say.” New York and Chicago: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 282 pp. 


The value of a thorough training in the meaning of 
words, and of the parts of which they are composed, can- 
not be overestimated. The author maintains that this is 
the proper work for the early years of school life, and 
this volume was prepared as an aid to such training. 
An alphabetical word list is given in which the stem is 
indicated by dark italic type, and where it has been 
mutilated or corrupted, or has undergone any regular 
change, the regular stem form is given in a parenthesis 
beside the word. The immediate purpose is to unfold 
the stem value or central meaning. In the alphabetical 
stem list, the stem, and its meaning, are given and also, 
the foreign word from which the English word was de- 
rived. Added to this are copious and valuable notes at 
the foot of the page, that illustrate the uses of words and 
help to explain obscure meanings. Another feature is a 
long list of quotations from British and American au- 
thors that show the meanings of words as no definitions 
could. One purpose of the work is to supply a means of 
general stem reference. Where a stem is used in a sec- 
ondary or derived sense, the primary value is given first, 
and after that the line of transition into the secondary 
or derived use. The author has performed his labor 
thoroughly and well, and the teacher will find the book 
of great assistance to him in guiding his classes in the 
study of our language. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. By John Thornton, M. A. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 342 


pp. $1.40. 

This book, treating of the physical features of the 
earth and of the heavens, touches upon many sciences, 
The results of the application to the telescope of the 
spectroscope and the sensitive plate of the photographer, 
have been given and constitute what may be called the 
‘‘ new astronomy,” which is concerned more with the phy- 
sical and chemical constitution of the heavenly bodies 
than with their exact positions and movements, as dis- 
cussed in the older department of the science. Some of 
the topics treated are: Spectrum analysis, physical and 
chemical constitution of the sun, description of the 
planets, the moon, eclipses, comets and meteors, shape 
of the earth, stars and nebule, terrestrial magnetism, 
secular cooling of the earth, secular changes in climate, 
ete. A large field has been covered, embracing some of 
the most useful and interesting departments of science. 
The book is profusely illustrated, having. in addition to 
the diagrams and other illustrations scattered through 
it, a handsome colored plate showing the latest results of 
investigation with the spectroscope. In advanced schools 
it will be found of great value. 


A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By George G. 
Chisholm, M. A. B.Sc. Cloth. 12mo. 208pp. 90 
cents. London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

This book is an abridgment of the author’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Commercial Geography,” though the main feat- 
ures of the larger volume are retained. Commodities 
are treated first, and the circumstances ae their 

roduction and carriage are described. They are divided 
into three different classes—those dependent upon cli- 
yoate, mineral products, and manufactured articles, and 

a chapter is devoted to each class. The remainder of 

the book is devoted to the countries of the earth, and 

their description is confined to features of importance in 
connection with commerce. Attenticn is called to the 
recent history of commerce, and the changes in thetrade 
of different articles. For the convenience of makin 
cross references, the text is divided into paragraphs, an 
the paragraphs are numbered. The subject is an inter- 
esting one, and is presented in an attractive form. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Protest of Importers against H. R. 9416. This pamphlet is made 
up principally of * reports from the sub-committees representing 
the different trades, showing the injurious effect of the proposed 
law (McKinley tariff bill) on the trade, commerce, and genera! 
interests of the country.” 

Erie Summer School of Methods for Teachers. Four weeks, 
July 14 to August 8, 1890, at Erie Academy, Erie, Pa, Miss H. E. 





Brooks, director, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & Co.'s little volume, ‘Jesus of Nazare@,’ 
by John A. Broadus, D.D., contains three lectures delivered 
before the Young Men's Christian Association of Johns Hopkins 
University, on the personal character, the ethical teachings, and 
the supernaturel works of Jesus. 

THE SCRIBNERS have just issued Dr. G. P. Fisher’s “* Nature an 
Method of Revelation,” in which is a chapter devoted to the dis. 
cussion of the religious views of Matthew Arnold as advocated by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward in her novel, ** Robert Elsmere.” 

D. C. HEATH & Co. publish * A Compendious French Grammar,’ 
by A. H. Edgren, professor of modern languages in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. This book is prepared with general reference to 
the needs of our American schools and celleges. 

THE RIVERSIDE PRESS will shortly issue a new and cheaper 
edition of the admirable “ Life of Gen. Greene,” in three volumes. 

ScrrIBNER & WELFORD announce a new volume in the “Con. 
temporary Science”’ series. The subject is “The Criminal.” | 
was written by Havelock Ellis, and contains numerous illustra- 
tions of criminal heads, faces, etc. 


A. C. McCture & Co. have an attractive book, “ A Winter Holi 
day in Summer Lands,” by Julia Newell Jackson, a picture of a 
few weeks spent in Cuba by a professor and his wife. 

Dopp, Meap & Co. bring out * The Great War Syndicate,” by 
Fravk R. Stockton, a clever parody on many of our modern 
business methods, and a charming reductio ad absurdum of the 
modern art of war. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH publish “ The Little Sanctuary,” by Alex- 
ander Raleigh, D.D., a collection of sermons of more than ordi- 
pary merit. 

HARPER & BRos. number among their latest books “* The Nether 
World,” by George Gessing, a strong, realistic story of life among 
the poor of East London. 

Ginn & Co, issue a compend of the leading facts of American 
history, by D. H. Montgomery, intended for grammar schools, 


A. Lovey & Co. issue, in the Camelot series, ‘* Northern Stud- 
ies,” by Edmund Gosse. The volume includes two essays on 
Ibsen’s “ Poems,” and “ Social Dramas,” originally published in 
magazine form. Lives of Browning and Byron have just been 
added to the Great Writers series. 

D. APPLETON & Co. announce the pubiication of the Rey. 
Julius H. Ward’s book on the White mountains. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have purchased the publishing busi- 
ness of the Rivingtons, which gives occasion for elaborate articles 
in the English papers on the antiquity and history of the two 
houses. It was in 1711 that Charles Rivington hung out his sign of 
the Bible an ! Crown and 1723 that Thomas Longmans began busi- 
ness under the Ship and Black Swan. 


HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. will publish in the fall Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney’s new story, *’ Ascutney Street.” 


MAGAZINES. 


A charming article on “German Girlhood” is contributed to 
th: June number of the English Illustrated Magazine. The same 
number has an article on * Cricket,”’ the pastime that is so attract- 
ive to our English cousins. “ Lacemaking in [reland”™ fully de- 
scribes, by the aid of several fine illustrations, an important in- 
dustry. 

The editorial office of The Academy has been moved to 364 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 

In a letter of recent date George Kennan, author of the famous 
Siberian papers published in The Century Magazine, writes: “I 
have just learned that my articles have been translated into Bul- 
garian, and published at Rustchuk. They are now out in German, 
Dutch, Polish, Russian, and Bulgarian.” It has been stated on 
excellent authority that Mr. Kennan’s articles have been read by 
the Czar of Russia, though in general the numbers of The Century 
which contain the Siberian papers continue to be refused admis- 
sion to Russia until the obnoxious articles have been expurged by 
the press censor. 

In the June Kindergarten is an article on the introduction of the 
kindergarten into the public schools, and aiso a paper of unusual 
insight on “ The Function of the Imagination.” 

Seribner’s Magazine for June isa Stanley number, containing 
the only article which he will contribute to any periodical, and 
the first authoritative word trom him on many of the most im- 
portant features of his great expedition for the relief of Emin 
Pasha. The larger part of the article is an account of the journey 
through the forest in search of food, and the relief of Nelson's 
starvation camp. 

Oscar Wilde’s first novel will appear in Lippincott for July. The 
same number will contain a biographical sketch of Senator Ingalls- 

The July number of Harper’s' Magazine will contain an illustra- 
ted article on “Social Life in Oxford,” written by Ethel M.Arnold, 
a sister of the author of “ Robert Elsmere,” and a niece of Matthew 
Arnold. The question whether democratic influences favor or 
retard the progress of the art of architecture, will be discussed ip 
an article on “Architecture and Democracy.” The author is 
Robert S. Peabody, one of the leading architects in Boston. L. E. 
Chittenden, will relate among other reminiscences, the story of 
several attempted frauds upon the United States treascry,and the 
manner in which they were discevered and prevented. Among 
the poets who will contribute to the number are William Sharp, 
Matthew Richey Knight, George Edgar Montgomery, and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 

President Jordan, of the University of Indiana, will contribute 
to the July Popular Science Monthly an article on ** Evolution and 
the Distribution of Animals,” in which he shows what bearing the 
fact of certain animals being found or not found in certain locali- 
ties has on the origin of species. The ninth of Dr. Andrew D. 

White’s new chapters in the * Warfare of Science ” has for its 
subject “The Antiquity of Manu and Prehistoric Archeology.” 
and it tells how step by step, * thunder-stones” or “ heaven axes, 
came to be recognized as flint implements of buman make, and 
how their discovery Kagemer es of men and of extinct 
animals in the drift established the very curly appearance of man 
u earth. The number will contain an 
jt bh = -organs belore 
be made music, those organs did not reach their present high 
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s “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” a 


swe > 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
“SHOVGVSN MOIS MOA 42ND BuUOSs 





@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To wHice 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc.;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their NAG a pli and 
life-giving properties, BEE AM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand 7 i the Largest Sale of 
any Pateut Medicine in the World, PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX, 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, &t. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN Co., 
sole agents — the United States, 365 4 367 Canal 8t., 

few York, who if your Pilig on does not keep them 
will mail BEECHAM’S P HLL§ or receipt of price—iut 


inguire first. Piease mention this publication in ordering. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 

2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

- Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it ll be sent by 
| to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


ADMISSION. —A person must be at least 16 
years of age, 0 moral charaeter, and pass 
an soutien at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
A een y, ng, Writing and Spelling. 


y DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text ks,and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 











BEE ienddsinecchient Wm. J. Mritne, LL.D 
BROCKDORE....66 oo os CHas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
SEP a sttccennnesent JAMES M. Cassety, PH.D. 
SIE \iedosainienn James H. Hoosr, Pa.D. 
DEN ecinadse omnis F. B. PALMER, PH.D 
Geneseo ..... .. -+++-JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
| ee FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Radin cdeies JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
I coin: iieiaid E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg ........... Fox HoLpEn, LL.B. 
PI wcnevncnsene THomM. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 





COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


interested in new and improved ways in educa- 
tion, The Workingman’s School (founded and 
directed by Prof. Felix Adler.) will open a com- 
plete Norma! Department, Oct., 1st, 189. In- 
struction will be given in Manual Training, (in- 
ane, Mechanical Drawing, Clay, Pasteboard, 
_ 90d, Metal, and Needle Work,) Designing, Free- 
nd Drawing, Modeling, Kindergartening, Pri- 
pet work, Elementary Botany and Zoology, 
goo Music, Physical Culture, and Moral instruc- 
a for Children. The Methods ot teaching 
- = and other branches will be explained. Gen- 
ese those, of Educational Thevuries, 
e 
threugh the yee Ss, and Psychology, will run 
For circular of. terms, &c., address, 
DUREN J.H. WARD, Ph.D. 
Supt. of Workingman’s School, 
109 West sqth St., NEW YORK CITY. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





(Some in all States.) 
Superintendencies at $2.500 
Superintendencies at $1,800 
Superintendencies at $1,200 
Superintendencies at $900 
‘ Superintendencies $600. 
High School Principalships at $2,000 
High School Principalships at $1,500 
High School Principalships at $1,200 
High School Principalships at $900 
High School Principalships at $700 
High School Principalships at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $800 
Assistants in High Schools at $700 
Assistants in High Schools at $600 
Assistants in High Schools at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $400 
Academy Principalships. 
Academy Teachers. 


dates become few. 
fully in your first letter, to save 


Address, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


Our list of good candidates is rapidly decreasing. 
have secured positions, either through us or otherwise. during the past two weeks 
another decrease of four hundred, and a corresponding increase in the demand. 
urgent, as one by one the good applicants withdraw their applications. 
vacant by elections to more important positions, are known 
and telegraph us daily for teachers for these places. We 





During June, July and August changes are sudden. 
If you would accept a better place at a larger salary, write us, state your 
time. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70-72 DEARBORN STREET, 


(In every State.) 
Grammar Grade positions at $600 
Grammar Grade positions at $500 
Grammar: Grade positions at $450 
Grammar Grade positions at $400 
Intermediate Grade positions at $600 
Intermediate Grade positions at $500 
Intermediate Grade positions at $450 
Intermediate Grade positions at $400 
Primary Grade positions at $600 
Primary Grade positions at $500 
Primary Grade positions at $450 
Primary Grade Positions at $400 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $1000 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $900 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $800 


The 


Circulars and manual sent free 


at once to the Association ; 
have now on our books: 





RUSH will soon be 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Over four hundred of our teachers 


Two weeks more will see 

Boards get anxious and 
New openings, suddenly made 
school boards write 


College Presidencies at $2,500 
College Professorships at $2,000 
College Professorships at $1,800 
College Professorships at $1,500 
College Professorships at $1,200 


SPECIALISTS. 
Teachers of Latin. Teachers of Greek. 
Teachers of French. 
Teachers of German. 
Teachers of Sciences. 
Teachers of Mathematics. 
Teachers of Literature. 
Teachers of Normal Methods. 
ARTS, ETC. 
Drawing Teachers (1 at $2,(00). 
Art Teachers. Vocal Teachers. 
Instrumental! Teachers. 
Elocution Teachers. 
Teachers of Penmanship and Bockkeeping 


Available 


candi- 
qualifications 


upon us, 


CHICAGO. 





day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies 


~|PENN'A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 2 iiss 9 See, 


Positions in Colleges, Academies, and Normal Schools, $500 to $2,000 ; 
mar, Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500; 


Assistants, Gram 
Every 


162 calls for 
also many positions for specialists. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street. ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Are You Located For September? 


If not, send for blank and circulars of the 
School and College Bureau. We now have first- 


are sending out 20,000 letters to employers of 
teachers. These will bring us 
vacancies for the months of July and August, 
Our vacancies are in ali departments of instruc- 
tions, direct from employers, and therefore 
reliable. Hegistration tee, $1.00. Address, 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, D1. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to co schools, and families, su- 
perior vernenees f ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
(i) 


and Governesses for every a of inetren” 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG SULZOS, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S., 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street. Chicago, [l.. Orville Brewer 
Monavger. 
SCHOOL OF | 
EXPRESSION voice, body and mind. Opens 

+ | Oct. 9th. Summer at Newport, 
July 5. Circulars free. 8.8. Curry, 1544 Beacon 
St , Boston, Mass. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Ambherst, Massachusetts, and 
Oswego, New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 


Fifteenth Session : July 9th to August 9th. 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt. 








“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
has come to be a recognized factor in the educa- 
tional work f this country.”—The Critic. 

For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of 
Dr. Sauveur'’s Educational Works, address Dr. L. 
Savuveur, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, 
Mass. 


GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHCDS. 


Circular giving reduced rates on R. R. 








Finest resorts in America along the 
Huntings| ies Nol OE se RAILWAY in 
kota and A tw 
Fishing ws Write ®. I, Warner, G. P. & T. A. 
St. Pan, Minn for Guide Book. 


Now ready. ddress, 


| SHERMAM WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, ¥. Y., or 


CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


class vacancies on our books unprovided tor, and | 


hundreds of | 


Most thorough training for | 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


Write for Blanks to 


THOMPSONTOWN, Pas 





FOR REGISTRATION 


NAT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Agents Wanted. 

BEST FACILITIES, 
Evrt¢ IENT SERVICE, E, 


NO FBG eee tre 


not in collecting advance fees, a in prov oo 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; 
best. Form for stamp. 
R E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y, 


many of the 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
leges, Schoo!s, Families, and Churches, Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended t 
parents. Se ling and renting of school prope rty 
Senoor, Frevreresg and achool aenpntice 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COY RIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City 





Three Rich River Valleys in North 

Red. Dakota and Montana, reached bythe 

GREAT NORTHERN RY. LINE 

Mouse, Free Homesteads, Low Fares, Free 
ae: Sleepers. Write to F. l. Warrney 

Milk. G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn., for 


Maps and Books. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAWING. 


An experienced teacher of 


DRAWING 


in the New York Public Schoole, will give 
lessons on the COURSE OF STUDY IN 
DRAWING, during July and August, 
Terms 50 Cents per leason, in classes of 
six pupils 
Please communicate at once with 


TEACHIIER, 
GO East 34th Street, NEW YORK CIty. 





Spleadid 6 6 weeks’ tr 
nia" July sth, an d va 








nm Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo 
1, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
nt's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin 
Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 


Londen, Panis, | Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- owe, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. 19s covers all 
necessary ¢x- = ses. Also 
supplementa- ry two weeks’ 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide a —7 
ation beok ribiag this jane other tours, hints on ‘How to T: 






etc. H. D. Newsen & Co.. 852 Broadway, New 


oMANS EXCH4 y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
clone, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. “Also Bookkeepera, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers te ‘ Firms. 


Miss ©. L. WERSER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Northwestern Teachers Agency. 
SEND STAMP FOR FCRM, ETC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


1”) Rinte Hovse, 

4th Ave, & Sth &t., New 

TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried pos- 
itions in city and country Make 
application without delay, inclosing 
stamp. 

HAROLD C. COOK, Manager: 


, 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. TON 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Building BOS » ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Good teachers reeommenced to school officers 
Good places for successtul teachers, Circulars on 
application. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


year 


Address 





YURK 


schools. 








American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis’ 





Magniticent Hotel Broadwater, Na- 





tatorium.and Aquatic Theatre at 

Helena. Helena (Montana), Hot Springs. Lar- 

gest plunge bath in the world, 300x 

100 teet, covered with 20,000 feet of 

Hot colored glass. Reached direct by 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 

§ ings, For books write to F. I. Warrney, 

opring G. P. & T. A., G. N. Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MU-IC, FINE ARTs, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGU AGEs, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
$25 per term. Board and room including Steam 


Heat and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
For llustrated Calendar giving full information, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON 





In Northern Montana. FreeLands, 

New Towns, New lailways, New 

Health, Mines, Low Rates. For Maps and 

Wealt} Guide Books, write F. |. WHitney, 

ealth G.p.& T. A.. GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 





ke EADERS wil confer a favor by mention- 
ns. the ScHooL JOURNAL when 





unica ting with advertisers, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


Where are you going for the summer? 
How fine a plan it will be if you can only 
combine pleasure and profitable occupa- 
tion! It may be done at the Glens Falls 
Summer School and National School of 
Methods. If you wish to investigate the 
matter, send for a circular giving reduced 
rates on R. R. and other information, now 
ready. Address Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., or Charles F. King, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 








No wonder it is agate s the appoint- 
ments of the famous New York and Chi- 
cago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, corres- 
pond in elegance and luxury with those 
of a first-class family hotel. The conve- 
nience of arriving at Grand Central station, 
largest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the city of 
New York, is another advantage enjoyed 
exclusively by patrons of the New York 
Central. This great four-track Trunk 
Line is unsurpassed for safety, comfort, 
and the speed of its splendid trains, 


Naturally enough you are interested in 
knowing about two books which have been 
just adopted for the State of Washington. 

hese are Wentworth’s Arithmetics, a two- 
book series, representing the best methods 
made feasible; with the best problems, 
They are wiitten by Prof. G. A. Went- 
worth, and Miss E. M. Reed. They are 
complete and carefully designed, profusely 
illustrated, philosophical in method ; sim- 
ple and ingenious in development ; rich 
and varied in matter ; attractive in style ; 
and practical in effect, and published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, New York, 
Chicago and London. 


Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul. 


For the Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., July, 1890, the CHicago, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RalLway Co. 
will sell reduced rate excursion tickets 
from Chicago and all other points on its 
5,700 miles of thoroughly equipped road 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Misscuri, South Dakota and North Dak- 
ota ; and all railroads in the United States 
will sell excursion tickets to St. Paul and 
return for this occasion via the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PauL Rattway. For 
Circulars of information containing 
further particulars, please address A. V. 
H. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ml. 








Four Striking Features of the Pennsyl- 
vania Limited. 

Of all the passenger trains of the world, 
none presents for the convenience and ac- 
commodation of its passengers so man 
original and novel features as the Pennsy!- 
vania Limited. This train offers four 
great features unique in the history of 
passenger travel. Asit s s across the 
continent there are flashed over the wires, 
to meet or overtake it, the fluctuations of 
the New York and Philadelphia stock 
markets, and there are also posted on its 
bulletins full reports of the doings in the 
foreign domestic financial murts. 
Thus the wayfaring man reads as he runs. 

In order that the traveler may dispatch 
any commission which these reports may 
suggest, or dispose of any current corres- 

ndence, a stenographer and yarn se 
is provided for the free use of the train’s 
patrons. He will take the dictation of let- 
ters or telegrams, and see that they are 
forwarded from the train. Thus may 
business proceed, though the counting- 
room be many miles away. 

So much for the men. Ladies could 
never before travel in such comfort. For 
their convenience a waiting-maid is as- 
signed to each train, whose duty it is to 
serve as ladies’ maid in all that the term 
implies. Ladies without escort, ladies 
with children, and invalids are the partic- 
ular objects of their care. So that one’s 
own maid may be left at home, and yet 
the fair traveler may receive assistance of 
one well trained in the duties of her voca- 
tion. The fourth important feature, also 
of interest to the ladies, is the observation 
car. This car is attached to the rear of the 
train. The latter half of it is a large open 
sitting-room furnished with easy chairs. 
Broad: plate windows admit a wide ex- 
panse of light, and the broad platform at 
the rear makes a pleasant open-air obser- 
vatory in fair weather. This car is open 
to all passengers, and forms a magnificent 
sitting-room for ladies. 

With these four prominent characteris- 
tics, in addition to the superior Pullman 
sleeping apartments, bath-rooms for both 
sexes, a dining car unexcelled in service 
and cuisine, smoking and reading apart- 
ments. and a barber saloon, the Pennsyl- 
vania Limited sustains its claim of being 
the ee complete passenger train of the 
world, 


To produce perfect precision with pens 
use Esterbrook’s superior and pre, me 
styles. Secure such at the stationers’, 

Delegates attending the National Educa- 
tional Association Convention at St. Paul‘ 
Minn., July, 1890, should avail themselves 





of the favorable epocesunity to visit the 
many pleasure and health resorts tributary 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
Lake Region of Minnesota, the Red River 
Valley and Devil’s Lake of North Dakota, 
the mountains of Montana, the famous 
Yellowstone National Park, Puget sound, 
Pacific coast and Alaska. Novo other line 
from St. Paul reaches these many points 
of interest, and the Northern Pacific rail- 
road is the only line running a daily vesti- 
buled train service. consisting of Pullman 
palace sleeping cars, dining cars and fur- 
nished tourist sleeping cars to all promi- 
nent points West and Northwest of St. 
Paul. low excursion rates will be in 
effect, and special parties will be formed 
to visit the Yellowstone National Park 
during the National Educational Associa- 
tion Convention. Fer illustrated books, 
maps, pamphlets or any information de- 
sired, address Charles S. Fee, General Pas- 
senger and ticket agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Among the excellent books published by 
the popular house of Messrs. Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, 34 Harrison avenue, Exten- 
sion, Bostcn, and 16 Astor place, New 
York, may be mentioned Greenleaf's New 
Inductive Arithmetics ; Wells’ Algebras, 
Geometry, Trigonometry ; Our Language, 
by Southworth & Goddard ; Elements of 
Composition and Grammar, by the same 
authors ; Cleveland’s First and ond Pri- 
mary Readers ; Our Republic : A Civil Gov- 
ernment of the United States ; Morgan’s 
English and American Literature ; Stud- 
ent’s Series of English Classics, six vol- 
umes ready ; and Brand’s Physiologier. 


A Lucky Girl. 
Mr. EDITOR : 

I think my experience will interest many 
of your readers, and as I have married 
recently and retired from business, I hope 
to benefit others that are in need. My face 
being partly broken out with pimples and 
blotches, our physician gave me a medi- 
cine that cured me in a short time and 
made my complexion beautiful. My cous- 
in also had a lot of freckles, this medicine 
cleaned them off and left her face nice 
and pretty. Many of my friends were 
anxious to try it, and I concluded I could 
make some money selling the preparation. 
Isaw on the bottle that the face bleach 
was made by Marion Walker, Louisville, 
Ky., and the price was $2.00 for 2 bottles, 
enough for one face, so I wrote for the 
agency, and in 22 weeks I cleared $407.44, 
an average of $18.52 a week, which I think 
is good for an inexperienced girl. Any 
one can get the agency by writing to the 
above address,and can make lots of money 





too A SUBSCRIBER. 





Sick Meailache 


Is so readify cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla that it 
seems almost fooiish in any one to allow the 
trouble to continue. By its toning and invigora 
ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood's Sar. 
saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgic condi- 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 
overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered from sick headache and neu- 
ralgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieved.” W.R. BABB, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
BARGAINS !! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damage: 
copies of our books, that are certainly as gov! 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikins, $5.\x) 
slightly damaged by handling, for sale at 
only $2.50. 

9 Knight's Histcry of England, in two larve 
quarto cloth volumes; original price, $6.(\), 
for only $2.00. 

3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7. 0 
for only $4.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA.- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all tha! 
is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post 
paid, for 40 cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 


RK. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School Li- 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their Schoo) Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
Books FOR ScHOOL LIBRA 
RIES. This is a classified cata 
logue, contains 64 pp. Bvuoks 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A dscriptive list of books with 
prices. This list isprobably the best selection of 
the size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 




















Are you going? Then send for full descriptive circular of the 
grand New York Teachers’ Excursion to visit the National Educa- 
tional Association at St. Paul, Minn,, to be made in a special train 
of palace cars with dining cars attached, and including all expenses, 
Niagara Falls will be visited en route, 
and a special tour miade from St. Paul 


to visit the splendid 


scenery of the Far 
West. Remember 


this will be, by all 
odds, the most de- t lightful excursion 
ever planned for teachers in America. A handsome illustrated guide 


and information book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘* How 
to Travel,” etc., will he sent on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps. H. D, 
Newson & Co., Directors of Pleasure Excursions for Teachers, 


a1 University Place, New York. 


“Something for your Recep- 
tion, and you don’t know where 
to find it.” 

Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton 
Place, N. Y., for one of their Reception Days. 
They are the most popular of such »ks pub- 


lished. Try one and see—or a set of four—$1.00, 
postpaid. Six numbers issued. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





Chicago, Burlington 


E. J. SWORDS, 


Gen, Eastern Agt., 517 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T FAIL TO TAKE THE 


& (Quincy Rail Road 


FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


Teachers’ National Convention. 
THE BURLINGTON IS THE BEST. 


W.C. LOCHERTY. 
Passenger Agent. 





Remember 





ARE YOU GOING TO ST. PAUL? 
the Wabash 
Best Route via Chicago cr from St. Louis to the Meeting of 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


JULY 4th to llth. 


Line. 


A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


: a 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 


This is a valuable work published in Engian, 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate o! 
Manual Training. We have imported a larg¢ 
number of copies and will supply them at the 
above low rate. The usual price in this country 


$2.25. 


'E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





VACANCIES FOR 1890. 


Already many teachers on our list have been engaged for 1890. 


Others will remain in the same positions as last year. Vacancies 
are now occurring rapidly, and must be prompt! 


to place on our books more Norm 
College Gradutes (Men). It will 


filled. We wish 
al Graduates (Women) ; also more 
pay every normal graduate who 


is teaching at a low salary to write to us at once. 


OUR 


SPECIALTY. 


We can furnish at short notice Normal Graduates for Grammar, 
Intermediate and Primary Positions, who sing well and teach 
Music and Drawing in the class-room. 

Teachers in this line of work should write promptly full particu- 


lars and send photograph. Teachers of Music, Drawing, 


inder- 


garten, Art, Languages, Mathematics, and Sciences, don’t fail to 
write promply. Dont make the mistake of sending your name 


only. Send full particulars. 


Address 


H.&. KELLOCCG, 25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Manager 


of New York Educational Bureau. 


Will you be the Correspondent for the New York EpucaTIONAL 
BUREAU in your locality? It may pay to write for particulars to 
Hi. Ss. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton Place. 


teachers for 1890. 
teachers for 1890. 


$500.00 upward. 





TEACHERS FOR 1890. 


Many School Boards and Superintendents have written us for 
Vacancies are constantly occurring among your 

Our advice is to employ a reliable bureau to 
‘assist you. THE New York EpucaTionaL BUREAU makes the labor of 
selections light. School Boards, Superintendents and private sc hools 
desiring teachers will find it to their advantage in many ways todo 
their business at our educational headquarters. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING. 


We have on our list many Normal Graduates who can teach in 
grammar, intermediate or primar 


. y grades and also teach music and 
drawing. Several first-class teac 


ers are on hand at salaries from 


If you wish particulars write at once just what youneed. Addrets 


H. S. KELLOCC, 25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Manager of New York Educational Bureau. 


Vacation Stcpy. The New York Educational Bureau offer one 
quarter rebate on expenses for Summer School study, to their Sum- 
mer School Club. Nochargetosend you particulars. Write at once. 

H. S. KELLOGG, +25 Clinton Place, N. ¥: 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tlavoured beve: which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until ey enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are tloating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”’—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made Gaply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only & half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 
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§ Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, 
7 





Van Hourew’s Cocoa: 


‘¢ Best & Goes Farthest.” : 


: 
Ask yourGrocer for it, take noother. [634 
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|= publishers of the JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 











HUMoRS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN ANDSCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with 
loss of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, 
or contagious, are speedily, permanentiy, eco- 
nomically, and infallibly cured by the CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES, consisting of CUTICURA, the great 
Skin Cure, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and CuricurA ResoL- 
VENT, the new Blood and Skin Puritier and great- 
est of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians +nd all other remedies fail. CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are the only infallible blood and skin 
yurifiers, and daily effect more great cures of 
jlood and skin diseases than all other remedies 
combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, We. ; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send tor “How to Cure Blood andSkin Diseases." 


 < Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ae? 
t= skin prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. > | 








Backache, kidney pains, weakness and rhev- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


N.Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the tacilities of the propmetors for reaching 
principals and school offcers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 








4. 
DAILY 
TRAINS 


St. Louis 


Kansas City. 
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DAILY 
TRAINS 


St. Louis 


—-TOs 


Lincoln and 
(maha. 


THE COLORADO SHORT LINE 


Runs SOLID TRAINS equipped wiih 
PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, 
ST. LOUIS to PUEBLO and DENVER. 





IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 





3 DAILY TRAINS 3 





ST. LOUIS to TEXAS 


and the SOUTHWEST. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS TO 


Memphis, Little Rock, Houston, Galveston, San 


Antonio, Laredo, 


Datlas, El Paso, and San Prancisco. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO THE 


FAMOUS HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


|\WM. E. HOYT, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent. 
391 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 
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REATAME 
T 


COMPAN 


particular and state if you want 
yee pry ae reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
at once fora Orde 


perial, J 
Ss. 
warticulars address The 


b. 
lbs. of our very Fine Teas on soot of $2.00. When order: 
ormosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, 


Trial tothe Old Belia ot 
Sa eee eee a evaay how Tork LaF. 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE !T EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. / 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and —— or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. 
to gocts. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 


xcellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 6 

H G d ~ 

oung Hyson, Gunpowder, im- 

No Humbug. Kemember we dal only in Yure 
and 


‘ca. F 
O, Box s@y. 


Cyclones.—It is now asserted by meteor- 
ologists that cylones of great intensity are 
ascending spiral whirls of wind having a 
rotary motion in a direction in the north- 
ern hemisphere opposite to the movement 
of the hands of a watch. 


One of the most enjoyable trips that the 
educators of our country can possibly 
make, will be assured them by traveling 
over the ‘Soo Line” to the National Edu- 
cational Convention at St. Paul, in July. 
This popular and picturesque route is 
thoroughly equipped with every improve- 
ment known to modern railroading. 
Everything is new and first-class. The 
managers of the road redeem every promise 
they make as to the comfortable transit of 
passengers. Through trains daily from 
Boston to St. Paul and Minneapolis, in- 
clude the very best sleeping and dining- 
car service in the country. The ‘Soo 
Line” will do everything in its power to 
contribute to the pleasure and profit of the 
teachers by special excursions to points of 
interest contiguous to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Visitors to the convention have the 
choice of an all-rail route, either way, and 
a trip via the lakes and St. Lawrence 
river. Besure and take the *‘ Soo Line,” 
making close connections at all important 
points, and secure the benefits of the most 
delightful trip to the Northwest. Further 
information will be given upon application 
to C. E. McPherson, district passenger 
agent, 261 Washington street, Boston, or 
John G. Taylor, general passenger agent, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A knot of Lightning.—The old time 
theory that lightning never turns back in 
its track has been apparently disproved by 
photography. It is said that an examina- 
tion of lightning photography shows that 
a flash not only turns back sometimes, but 
tangles itself into a kind of knot. 


The Meeting at St. Paul. 

The Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way Company is already making elaborate 
preparations for the transportation ot 
teachers and their friends to St. Paul, at 
the time of the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, in Juiy next. 
The North-Western contemplates running 
numerous special trains for the exclusive 
accommodation of the teachers and their 
friends, and as the line penetrates the most 
thrifty and attractive portions of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, touching many of the 
famous summer resorts en route, a de- 
lightful journey is insured by the selection 
of the North-Western for the trip. Cuircu- 
lars containing full infurmation regarding 
all details of the trip, cost, accommoda- 
tions at St. Paul, features en route, etc., 
etc., will be mailed to all persons making 
application for them. Address, E. P. Wil- 
son, General Passenger Agent, C. & N. W. 
Railway, Chicago, Lil. 


To the Sea Shore and the Mounta ns 
in a Palace. 

The sale of tourist tickets to Hastern summer 
resorts commences June 1, 

“ The Seaside and White Mountains Special,”’ the 
tinest train in the world, makes its first trip from 
Chicago Wednesday, June 25, continuing each 
Wednesday thereafter during the tourist season, 
leaving Dearborn Station, Chicago, at 5 p. m. 
The entire train, including diming-car, barber- 
shop, library, and observation car, with tour mag- 
nificent Pullman vestibuled siesping palaces, all 
lighted by electricity ; accompanied by a special 
agent of the passenger department and a lady at- 
tendant, runs through solid without change, Chi 
cago to Tortland, Me., and return. Complete 
tourist intormation mailed free to any address. 
Passengers for Niagara Falls, the Thousand Isl 
ands, Montreal, the Adirondack region, White 
Mountains, Rangeley Lakes, Poland Springs, Port- 
land, Cushing's Island, Chebeague Island, Peak’s 
Island, and the three hundred and odd isiands of 
Casco Bay ; Bar Harbor, Oid Orchard, York Har- 
bor, Portsmouth, Isie of Shoals, and all the sea- 
side and mountain resorts of New England, should 
secure accommodations early on this finest train 
in the world by applying to E. H. Hughes, Gener- 
al Western Passenger Agent, Chicago and Grand 
Trunk railway, No. 108 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

‘Yournst tickets are good on all trains. 

Send 20 cents in stamps and obtain copy of the 
finest tourist publication ever issued the “ Gate 
ways of Tourist Travel.” 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save bagvage, 
express, ane carriage hire, and stop at the Grand 
Uniou Hotel, opposite Grand Cenual depot. 

600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day, European plan. Elevators and all 
modern conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
cau live better tor less money at the Grang Umon 
Hote} than apy other iirst-class hotc! in the city. 


For the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, at St. 
Paul, Minn, July 4th, to 11th, 1890, the 
Missouri Pacific Railway will make a one- 
half rate, or one fare tor the round trip, 
plus initiation fee of $2.00, from all points 
on the system including Iron Mountain 
Route. Apply to your nearest ucket 
agent. H. C. Townse.d, Gen’! Pass. and 





Ticket Agt., St. Louis, Mo, 


Don't Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable ; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“ For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me re distress Frequently 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


1 presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in « onusequence, 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as { 
was.”—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from serofula and 
Mood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
10 avail, | was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, lowa. * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth 85a bottle 


Seve 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and pos-easing the emollient 
properties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the 
Toilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only pertectly safe soap for the NUR 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. KLIPSTELN, 2 Cedar St., N«¥ 


DE A Meare “Vist TUBULAR, CAR 
om 


CUSHIONS. Whispers " 
fortable. S fal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. MISCOX, 
¥REE. 


onl,. 553 Br’dway, New tork. Write for book of pi 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken dov7n and sensitive teeth, a sneciaity, 


kefers to A. M. Kelogy, Editor Scr v0. JoURNA). 
can be 


15.-t $250.— made working tor us. 


$15." “10 d4 who can turnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A tew 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©0., 10089 Main St., Richmond, Va 





A MONTH 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. Thor- 
ough instruction under ablest masters in 
Music, Fine Arts, Elocution, Liteiature, Lang- 
yy Physical Culture and Tunmg. Tuition $5 
to $25 per term. Board and room,including steam 
heat and electric light, $5 to $7.00 per week. For 
iustratd calendar iving full intormation, 





address E., TOURJEE, Director, Franklin sq., 





